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The  Joint  Special  Committee,  appointed  on  the  11th  day  of 
November,  1852,  by  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  in  relation  to  a  proposed  subscription 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road 
Company,  deputed  a  Sub-Committee  of  investigation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Frederick  Lennig,  George  Griscom,  C.  A.  Wal- 
born,  John  Thornley,  William  F.  Hansell,  to  visit  Erie,  etc. 

Said  Sub-committee  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Fre¬ 
derick  Lennig,  Chairman ,  and  George  Griscom,  Secretary , 
and  proceeded  to  Erie  and  other  points  on  their  mission.  On 
their  return,  the  following  Report,  prepared  by  George  Gris¬ 
com,  was  read  and  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  held  on  the  14th 
day  of  December,  1852,  said  Report  was  read  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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REPORT. 


The  undersigned,  the  Sub- Committee  appointed  to  visit  Erie, 
etc.,  respectfully 


REPORT: 

That  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  November,  1852,  they  started 
from  Philadelphia  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-road,  in  the  rnorn- 
ino*  train.  On  the  30th  they  arrived  at  Pittsburg,  where  the 
Committee  were  delayed  by  the  rail  road  arrangements  until 
"Wednesday,  Dec.  1,  when  they  continued  their  journey  by  the 
afternoon  train  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  to 
Cleveland.  The  detention  at  Pittsburg  was  not  unnrofitable,  as 
by  it  the  Committee  were  enabled  to  see  and  converse  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  that  City  and  other  places,  whom  thev 
called  on  and  met  with  there,  prominent  in  Rail-road  matters, 
and  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Sunbury  and  Erie 
Rail-road.  From  all,  the  Committee  met  with  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion,  and  the  utmost  frankness  and  kindness  in  imparting  infonna- 
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tion,  and  in  giving  their  estimates  and  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry.  A  series  of  questions,  prepared  by  one  of  their 
number,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Committee,  to  systematize 
and  facilitate  their  inquiries,  which,  with  the  answers  to  them, 
will  be  found  appended  to  this  Report. 

Information  of  their  intended  visit  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
principal  points  proposed  to  be  visited,  and  on  arrival  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  the  Committee  were  met  by  a  delegation  from  the  city  of 
Erie,  and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  of  Cleveland  and  other 
parts  of  Ohio,  from  all  of  whom  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  regarding  the  trade  of  the  lakes  was  obtained,  and 
by  whom  the  character  and  advantages  of  the  proposed  Sunbury 
and  Erie  Rail-road  wTere  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  most 
interesting  and  able  manner.  The  time  of  the  Committee  was 
thus  fully  and  diligently  occupied  while  at  Cleveland,  and  by  the 
morning  train  on  the  Lake  Shore  Rail-road,  they  departed  for 
Erie,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Murray  Whallon,  Mayor,  and  a 
number  of  members  of  the  Councils,  and  other  distinguished  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  latter  city. 

On  arriving  at  the  city  of  Erie,  the  Committee  were  cordially 
received  by  the  authorities  and  citizens  generally,  and  every 
facility  desired  was  extended  to  them,  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
inquiries,  and  the  obtaining  of  the  information  which  formed  the 
purposes  and  objects  of  their  mission.  These  purposes  seemed 
to  the  Committee  to  be  two-fold. 

First.  To  investigate  the  expediency  of  a  subscription,  by 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Rail-road  Company,  by  the  collection  of  such  facts  and  gene¬ 
ral  information  pertinent  thereto,  as  could  only  be  efficiently 
arrived  at  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  western  terminus,  and 
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of  the  trade  and  business  of  the  Lakes  ;  and,  secondly ,  to  extend, 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
express  the  cordial  good  feeling  and  sympathy,  so  warmly  and 
strongly  felt  by  our  city  towards  her  North-Western  sister,  and 
towards  our  brethren  of  the  North  and  West  of  our  State. 

These  purposes  were  sedulously  kept  in  view,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  omitted  no  opportunity  to  declare  and  explain  them. 

At  Erie,  as  at  Cleveland  and  at  Pittsburg,  the  Committee 
found  itself  surrounded  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  intelligence, 
many  of  whom  had  been  distinguished  in  the  councils  of  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  all  well  informed  as  to  the  route  and 
important  details  of  the  proposed  work,  and  the  statistics  of  the 
Lake  Trade.  In  company  with  the  Mayor  and  Councils,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  citizens,  they  carefully  inspected  the  Har¬ 
bor,  the  city  of  Erie,  and  surrounding  country,  and  were  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  place  as  a  Lake 
Harbor,  as  a  Depot  for  the  Lake  Trade,  and  as  a  terminus  of  the 
proposed  Rail-road. 

As  a  Harbor,  it  is  conceded  to  be,  and  unquestionably  is,  the 
best  on  the  United  States  shore  of  lake  Erie.  It  contains  about 
six  square  miles,  comprised  between  a  long  narrow  island  called 
“  Presque  Isle,”  and  the  main  land.  An  extended  description  on 
this  head  is  deemed  unnecessary  here,  as  it  will  be  found  in 
detail  in  the  answers  and  documents  annexed. 

Erie  is  beautifully  situated  at  this  point,  called  “  Presque  Isle 
Harbor,”  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Lake  Erie  contained  in 
the  county  of  Erie,  and  the  only  portion  of  lake  coast  belonging 
to  Pennsvlvania. 

t/ 

This  portion  of  our  State,  extending  for  forty-five  miles  along 
the  lake  shore,  was  conveyed  to  Pennsylvania  by  the  United 
States,  in  1792. 
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Its  only  harbor  is  Erie,  and  the  great  advantage  of  this 
point,  besides  that  of  affording  the  best  of  the  harbors,  is  its 
superior  proximity  and  facility  of  access  by  rail-road,  to  the 
eastern  markets.  This  is  shown  by  comparison  of  the  proposed 
Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road,  with  all  other  lines. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  by  the  Reading  Rail-road,  and 
other  lines  already  in  course  of  completion,  the  actual  dis¬ 
tance  is  -  -  -  -  -  428  miles. 

From  New  York  to  Erie,  by  Albany  and  Buffalo,  is  560  “ 

From  New  York  to  Erie,  by  New  York  and  Erie 

Rail-road,  -  -  -  -  -  507  “ 

From  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland,  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail-roads,  496  “ 

From  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  by  way  of  Harrisburg 

and  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road,  -  -  437  “ 

Making  difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  route, 
over  the  shortest,  from  New  York,  in  the  one  case  of  seventy- 
nine  miles,  and  in  the  other,  of  seventy  miles. 

That  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  harbors,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  actual  inspection.  But  the  conclusive  proof  is  found  in  the 
testimony  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  espe¬ 
cially  deputed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  subject. 

Col.  J.  J.  Abert  says,  in  his  report  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  January  5th,  1848  :  “  It  is  a  harbor  of  great  capacity, 
about  six  square  miles,  with  an  average  depth  of  twenty  feet  ; 
easy  to  enter,  and  a  very  secure  place  when  entered.”  As  a 
grand  central  point  for  a  chief  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  the  vast  regions  of  endless  fertility  and  resources 
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tributary  thereto,  the  harbor  of  Erie  seems  to  the  Committee  to 
be  destined  to  hold  a  prominent  position,  if  not  a  controlling 
pre-eminence. — First,  from  its  being  the  best  of  the  harbors, 
with  ample  room  to  accommodate  any  amount  of  trade  ;  and 
secondly,  from  its  being  the  nearest  point  on  the  lakes  accessi¬ 
ble  by  adequate  rail-road  communication  to  the  Atlantic  waters. 

To  make  its  fine  natural  capabilities  available,  however,  and 
to  give  to  this  part  of  our  Commonwealth  the  position  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  nature  destined  for  it,  such  a  rail-road  communica¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  imperatively  called  for. 

Almost  destitute  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  Buffalo  and 
Cleveland,  in  their  rail-roads  and  canals,  Erie  would  forever 
remain  an  isolated  and  comparatively  deserted  point,  if  this 
means  of  rail-road  to  the  East,  so  beneficently  opened  for  her  by 
the  kind  provision  of  nature,  were  not  to  be  seized  on  and  made 
available.  With  such  means  provided,  this  important  portion  of 
our  State  would  at  once  assume  the  strong  position  to  which  it 
is  naturally  and  rightfully  entitled,  the  rich  resources  of  our 
northern  and  north-western  counties  would  be  at  once  opened 
and  made  available,  and  an  amount  of  wealth,  of  which  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  calculation,  wTould  be  speedily  developed 
for  the  benefit,  at  once,  of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  State. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  conclusions,  to  which  the 
Committee  have  arrived,  will  be  best  developed  by  a  brief  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  narrative  of  their  personal  investigation. 

On  the  way  to  Pittsburg,  and  while  there,  on  the  threshhold  of 
the  great  West,  the  Committee  became  convinced  that  the  short 
time  to  which  their  investigation  could  necessarily  be  limited, 
would  be  best  occupied  in  actual  inspection  of  the  chief  points 
of  the  lake  trade,  and  its  course  and  operations.  They  would 
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thus  be  enabled  to  see  the  relative  advantages  of  these  points  to 
each  other,  and  to  judge  of  the  facilities  which  the  various 
routes  and  modes  of  transportation  afford  for  bringing  the  trade 
of  the  lakes  to  the  Atlantic  waters.  Their  constant  association 
with  gentlemen  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its 
details,  would  give  them  much  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  chief  points  of  interest  relating  to  the  route,  the  topo¬ 
graphy,  and  general  characteristics,  of  the  proposed  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Rail-road,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  their  traveling  over 
the  line  of  that  work  was  obviated.  Indeed,  such  a  plan  neither 
the  time  of  the  Committee  nor  the  season  of  the  year,  would 
admit  of,  and  it  was  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Committee 
saw  before  them  much  better  and  more  efficient  means  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  information  desired  to  enable  them  to  lay  properly  be¬ 
fore  Councils  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  subject  of  their 
inquiries.  They  consequently,  at  once  resolved  to  visit  Cleve¬ 
land  (which  was  in  their  easiest  route  to  Erie,)  and  Dunkirk  and 
Buffalo,  in  addition  to  the  chief  point  of  their  mission — the  city 
of  Erie. 

Arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  great  Lake  commerce,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  struck  with  surprise  and  wonder,  at  its  extent  and 
importance,  even  as  developed  by  a  first  and  cursory  personal 
view.  They  found  the  Ports  of  Cleveland,  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo, 
crowded  with  vessels,  and  teeming  with  all  the  indications  of  an 
active  and  most  prosperous  trade.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has 
actually  doubled  its  population  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years, 
owing,  chiefly,  to  activity  and  enterprise  in  the  building  and 
business  of  Rail-roads— -a  business,  too,  which  as  yet  has  hardly 
emerged  from  its  infancy.  Even  Dunkirk,  with  almost  no  har¬ 
bor  at  all,  was  the  scene  of  an  enormous  transporting  business, 
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as  the  Lake  terminus  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road. 
Each  of  these  places  has  its  outlets  to  the  Atlantic  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  West.  Cleveland,  by  rail-road  and  the  Lake  itself, — 
for  at  Cleveland  are  loaded  the  vessels  which  in  part  supply,  at 
Buffalo,  the  freight  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  rail-roads  extend¬ 
ing  thence  to  New  York  and  Boston ;  Dunkirk  by  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  and  Buffalo  by  several  lines  of  rail- 
road,  and  by  the  great  Erie  Canal. 

The  city  of  Erie,  the  very  Queen  of  all  the  harbors,  stands 
isolated  and  alone,  stripped  of  the  glory  that  naturally  belongs 
to  her,  and  comparatively  destitute  of  even  a  share  of  this 
immense  traffic.  Why?  She  has  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  Give 
her  that,  and  she  will  at  once  rise  in  the  splendor  and  power  to 
which  nature  destined  her,  and  do  for  Pennsylvania  and  for 
Philadelphia,  what  Cleveland,  Sandusky  and  Toledo  are  doing 
for  Ohio,  and  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk  for  New  York. 

The  practicability  of  commanding  the  Lake  trade  by  means 
of  rail-roads,  is  no  longer  a  question.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the 
works  already  in  operation,  and  which  have  sprung  into  exist¬ 
ence  as  if  by  magic. 

The  Lake  Shore  Road,  from  Cleveland  towards  Buffalo,  which 
had  been  opened  only  two  weeks,  is  already  crowded  with  business 
at  enormous  profit,  and  its  stock  commanding  a  premium  of  28 
per  cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  from  Cleveland  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  is  working  at  a  fine  profit,  although  but  a  month  or  two  old. 
The  Buffalo  and  New  York  city  Rail-road,  still  younger,  is  crowd¬ 
ed  with  freight,  and  doing  all  its  owners  could  ask  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  works  of  the  kind  in  America,  is  doing  as  the  Committee 
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are  assured,  a  very  profitable  business,  and,  from  the  enormous  pres¬ 
sure  of  freight  and  travel  from  the  Lakes,  is  already  hurrying  to 
lay  down  a  second  track.  Of  the  profitableness  of  the  old  line 
from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Enough  is 
seen  in  the  boundless  prosperity  of  every  rail-way  that  has  yet 
debouched  at  the  Lakes, — where  the  products  of  these  miraculous 
regions  of  the  West  wait  to  meet  them,  as  it  were,  eager  to  leap 
into  their  arms,  to  be  carried  to  the  East — to  demonstrate  that 
any  main  line  from  the  Lake  to  tide-water,  such  as  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  Bail-road  will  be,  must  be  successful  and  profitable, 
even  if  dependant  on  the  Lake  trade  alone. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  most  interesting  and  important 
feature,  let  us  look  at  its  effect  on  the  North  and  North-western 
portions  of  our  State.  Coal  and  Iron  along  its  route  are  found 
in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  easy  of  access,  besides  the 
immense  supply  of  lumber,  and  the,  as  yet,  undeveloped  agricul¬ 
tural  resources. 

The  quantity  of  coal,  both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  great  inland  seas  and  the  countries  border¬ 
ing  on  them,  is  already  enormous,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon 
equal,  if  not  exceed  that  taken  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  itself. 
The  surprising  amount  of  over  800,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
has  already  gone  from  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie  in  a  year,  as 
shown  by  the  exhibits  for  last  year.  But  how  does  it  reach  the 
Lakes?  By  the  shortest  and  quickest,  and  cheapest  route  which 
nature  has  pointed  out  between  Philadelphia  and  the  Lakes  ? 
Not  at  all.  It  actually  goes,  every  ton  of  it,  by  the  way  of 
Albany  to  Buffalo,  at  an  expense  so  heavy  as  to  bring  its  price 
up  to  over  $8  per  ton,  delivered  on  the  Lake.  By  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  Bail-road,  this  same  anthracite  coal  could  be  delivered 
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at  Erie  for  $5  per  ton,  and  pay  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
road. 

Even  the  small  improvement,  the  Erie  extension  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Canal,  is  proving  of  great  importance,  by  reason  of  its 
bituminous  coal  trade — 125,000  tons  of  that  article  having  been 
delivered  by  it  at  Erie  last  year. 

The  Lakes  and  the  West  must  have  coal,  and  Pennsylvania 
must  furnish  it.  Can  there  be  any  hesitancy  about  providing 
the  means  of  her  doing  so  ? 

If  four  Rail-roads,  such  as  the  one  proposed,  were  constructed 
next  year,  the  Committee  are  convinced,  from  what  they  have 
beheld  with  their  own  eyes,  that  there  would  be  ample  and  pro¬ 
fitable  business  for  them  all.  There  is  no  occasion  for  rivalry  ; 
the  main  routes  will  all  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
business  to  task  all  their  capacities. 

To  justify  this  conclusion,  requires  but  a  brief  glance  at  the 
statistics  furnished  herewith. 

The  population  of  the  five  States,  and  of  the  Territories 
immediately  tributary  to  the  Lake  trade,  has  nearly  doubled 
itself  in  every  10  in  the  50  years  immediately  preceding  the 
last  census.  In  1800  it  was  51,006.  In  1850  it  amounted  to 
4,525,807. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  commerce  of  the  Lakes  has  in¬ 
creased,  is  equally  surprising.  They  are  both,  probably,  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Since  1818,  when  the 
first  steam  boat  appeared  on  the  Lakes,  the  number  of  steamers 
has  increased  to  over  100,  many  of  which  are  of  the  most 
magnificent  description,  size  and  equipments,  vying  with  any 
others  in  similar  trade,  in  addition  to  about  500  sailing  vessels, 
consisting  of  barques,  brigs,  schooners  and  sloops. 
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In  1835,  the  amount  sent  from  Ohio  by  the  Lake,  to  New 
York,  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  articles  of  production, 
were  as  follows : 


Barrels  of  flour,  - 
Bushels  of  wheat,  - 
“  u  corn,  - 
Barrels  of  provision, 

Pounds  of  butter,  cheese  and  lard, 


86,233 

98,071 

14,579 

6,562 

1,030,632 


In  1850,  when  all  the  Western  States  had  become  exporters, 
the  quantities  of  the  same  articles,  taken  by  way  of  the  Lakes 
to  the  Atlantic  waters,  were : 


Barrels  of  flour,  - 
Bushels  of  wheat,  - 
“  “  corn,  - 

Barrels  of  Provisions, 

Pounds  of  butter,  cheese  and  lard, 


-  1,103,039 

-  3,681,346 

-  2,608,967 

-  146,836 
17,534,981 


Even  this  enormous  amount,  however,  is  very  far  from  showing 
the  actual  increase  at  the  present  time.  The  system  of  sending 
provisions  in  barrels,  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  that  of  transport¬ 
ing  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  all  agricultural  stock,  either  alive 
or  in  bulk  unpacked,  by  Rail-roads  to  the  Eastern  markets. 

The  quantity  of  live  stock  sent  by  the  Lakes  last  year,  was  as 
follows : 

Of  live  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  866,000  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  bacon  and  pork,  upwards  of  11,000,000  lbs. 

The  quantity  of  lard  and  lard  oil,  nearly  11,000,000  lbs. 


Rail-roads  are  producing  an  essential  change  in  the  course  of 
this  branch  of  business,  and  slaughtering  and  packing  establish- 
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ments  are  already  in  progress  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  points,  which  hid  fair  to  rival,  if  not  supersede, 
those  of  Cincinnati  and  other  Western  cities. 

The  business  resulting  from  the  Fisheries  of  the  Lakes,  is 
rising  into  great  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  barrels  of  salted  fish  exported  last  year. 

Of  no  less  import  to  the  Rail-road,  is  the  passenger  business. 
In  1850,  about  300,000  passengers  crossed  Lake  Erie,  producing 
1,500,000  revenue  to  the  transporters. 

All  this  trade  and  travel  is  on  the  increase,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  Rail-roads  are  being  constructed, 
and  the  population  of  these  regions  increases. 

The  trade  of  Buffalo  alone,  in  1850,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$70,180,705,  actually  exceeding  the  exports  and  imports  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  same  year,  by  considerably  over  §50,000,000. 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Erie,  for  the  same  year,  is  estimated 
at  about  $14,000,000. 

To  Philadelphia,  the  opening  of  a  direct  Rail-road  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  great  Lakes,  is  certainly  of  the  utmost,  we  might 
say,  vital  importance.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  she  will 
much  longer  be  able  to  stand  up  at  all  as  a  rival  to  her  stirring, 
ever  vigilant,  and  energetic  sister  cities  of  the  Atlantic  border. 
New  York  and  Boston  have  already  pushed  through,  each  of 
them  several,  splendid  and  efficient  lines  of  Rail-road,  all  now  in 
full  tide  of  successful  operation,  designed  for  and  grasping  at 
the  trade  of  the  Lakes.  Philadelphia  has  not  yet  put  forth  her 
hand,  even,  in  direct  competition  for  the  magnificent  prize.  Is 
she  to  be  forever  debarred  from  it?  The  answer  is  easy  and 
obvious.  With  a  natural  position  relatively  to  the  Lakes,  cer¬ 
tainly  better  than  all  other  Atlantic  cities,  for  Rail-road  commu¬ 
nication,  she  will  not,  she  cannot  stand  still,  and  see  herself  thus 
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despoiled  of  her  birth-right.  Pennsylvanians  will  not  thus  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  the  rights  and  the  benefits  which 
are  naturally  their  own.  The  wealth  of  our  Northern  regions 
must  be  developed,  and  if  Philadelphia  does  not  now  seize  the 
opportunity  still  left  her,  it  will  soon  be  pouring  into  the  laps  of 
New  York  and  Baltimore. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  that  it  will  not  answer  to  wrait 
longer  for  the  slow  movements  of  private  contribution.  The 
emergency  has  become  pressing,  and  even  alarming,  for  the 
interests  of  Philadelphia.  The  chance  of  meeting  and  providing 
for  it  is  still  left.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  of  imperative 
necessity,  and  the  mode  and  means  of  obtaining  it,  are  the  only 
questions  left  to  be  solved. 

The  Committee  would  be  glad  if  they  could  suggest  any  other 
mode  than  municipal  subscription,  but  as  no  other  attainable 
means  exist  by  which  the  work  can  be  proceeded  in  with  the 
necessary  dispatch  and  efficiency,  and  as  they  are  unanimously  of 
opinion,  from  the  best  lights  they  could  obtain,  that  under  proper 
management  the  stock  will  be  not  only  a  paying,  but  a  very 
profitable  one,  they  are  induced  to  express  their  unanimous 
conviction,  that  under  such  judicious  regulations  and  forms,  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  Councils  will 
no  doubt  provide,  it  would  be  well  for  the  city  +  o  subscribe  to 
the  amount  now  desired  by  the  Sunbury  and  Zirie  Bail-read 
Company.  The  Committe  aie  of  opinion,  that  +he  subscription, 
if  made,  shall  be  so  made,  as  not  increase  the  presen.  debt  of 
the  citv. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Committee  expect  that,  in  case  of 
such  subscription,  a  condition  precedent  to  any  payment  will  be, 
that  a  sufficient  amount  from  other  sources  shall  be  secured  to 
insure  the  completion  of  the  work. 
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The  investigation  of  the  Committee  has  been  efficiently  assisted 
by  the  prompt  and  candid  response  of  the  President  and  several 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road  Company, 
whenever  they  were  called  upon  by  inquiries  directed  to  them, 
as  well  as  by  the  authorities,  and  most  of  the  prominent  men  of 
Erie  and  all  other  points  of  importance  in  their  tour. 

To  all  of  these  gentlemen,  all  of  whose  names  it  would  take 
too  much  space  to  particularize  here,  the  Committee  feel  that 
their  thanks  are  due,  as  well  as  to  the  Presidents,  Directors  and 
Engineers  of  the  several  Rail-roads  over  which  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  required  them  to  travel.  Every  one  of  these  Com¬ 
panies  extended  the  utmost  courtesies  to  the  Committee  in  every 
respect,  besides  furnishing  them,  immediately  on  learning  their 
mission,  with  free  tickets  of  passage  throughout  their  whole 
route. 

The  Committee  have  thus  succinctly  given  their  views  of  this 
important  subject,  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  them  to  the 
conclusions  they  have  expressed,  without  a  repetition  of  many  of 
the  most  important  statistical  details,  which  will  be  found 
appended  to  this  Report,  in  the  answers  to  their  interrogatories, 
and  in  the  accompanying  documents.  A  clear  and  interesting 
view  of  the  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  Lakes,  and  of  the  Lake 
Country,  is  embodied  in  the  report  made  in  the  year  1851,  by 
Mr.  Walker,  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Chairman  of 
a  Select  Committee  relating  to  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road, 
to  which  r:p  .  he  n  ^mittee  earnestly  commend  the  attention 
of  members  of  Council. 

To  the  clear,  very  able,  and  conclusive  letter  of  John  Tucker, 
Esq.,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  answers  to  the  queries  hereto 
annexed,  the  Committee  refer  with  satisfaction,  and  also  espe¬ 
cially  direct  attention.  In  it  the  subject  of  guage  is  fully 
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explained,  and  other  important  points  are  lucidly  treated  and 
accurately  disposed  of,  which  are  omitted  in  the  body  of  this 
cursory  and  rapidly  written  Report. 

A  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  changes  of  guage, 
as  affecting  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  is  given  in  a  chart 
hereto  appended,  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  by 
T.  Haskins  Dupuy,  Esq.,  the  accomplished  Local  Engineer  of 
the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road. 

FREDERICK  LENNIG, 
GEORGE  GRISCOM, 

WM.  F.  HANSELL, 

C.  A.  WALBORN, 

JOHN  THORNLEY, 

Sub- Committee. 

Committee  Room,  City  Hall, 

Philadelphia ,  Pec.  13 th,  1852. 
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ON  THEIR 


JOURNEY  TO  ERIE,  etc. 


TO  BE  PROPOUNDED  IN  THE 


COURSE  OF  THEIR  INVESTIGATIONS. 


1.  What  is  the  route  of  the  Road,  and  its  utmost  length? 


2.  What  will  he  its  cost,  and  the  cost  of  furnishing  it  when 
completed  ?  How  will  the  present  prices  of  iron  affect  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler’s  estimate  ?  and  how  much  ? 

3.  Where  is  its  eastern  terminus  to  he?  and  what  advantages 
will  it  secure  to  Philadelphia  over  New  York  and  Baltimore,  as 
a  depot  for  the  trade  and  business  of  the  Rail-road  ? 

4.  Where  is  its  Western  terminus?  Will  it  go  to  the  Ohio 
State  line  ? 

5.  What  arrangement  is,  or  will  be  made,  with  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Rail-road,  the  Cattawissa  and  Tamaqua,  Reading  Road, 
&c.  ?  How  will  this  Company  manage  the  charter  granted  year 
before  last  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Erie  Rail-road,  and  what 
will  be  done  with  it  ?  What  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Lake 
Shore  Rail-road  ? 
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6.  What,  and  how  much  advantage  has  this  route  over  the 
other  main  routes,  in  gradients  ? 

7.  IIow  far  has  the  engineering  been  done  ?  Who  did  it,  and 
when  ? 

8.  How  much  is  subscribed  by  individuals?  How  much  by 
counties  and  municipalities  ?  What  counties  and  municipalities  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  the  bonds  given  by  the  counties,  and 
what  are  they  probably  worth  per  cent.  ? 

9.  What  other  outlets  are  there  to  the  Lake  trade,  including 
the  canals  of  Canada,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania? 

10.  What  is  the  amount  and  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Lakes? 

11.  What  amount  of  anthracite  coal  is  required  for  consump¬ 
tion  by  way  of,  and  on  the  Lakes  ?  What  of  bituminous  ? 

12.  What  advantage  would  this  Road  have  in  the  supply  of 
coal  to  the  Lakes  and  Lake  Country  ? 

13.  What  advantage  has  this  route,  in  distance,  to  tide-waters  ? 

14.  How  much  does  it  bring  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
nearer  to  Erie  or  Cleveland,  than  the  other  routes? 

15.  How  is  the  guage  to  be  arranged  at  Erie,  with  reference 
to  the  concurrent  Rail-roads  from  Ohio  and  New  York? 


16.  What  are  the  capacities,  relatively,  of  a  Rail-road  and  a 
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Canal,  of  the  same  length,  for  the  carrying  of  heavy  freight, 
such  as  composes  the  trade  of  the  Lakes,  and  what  the  relative 
cost  of  transportation  and  relative  amounts  ? 

IT.  Can  a  Rail-road  of  the  length  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie, 
say  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  carry  the  merchandize  which 
forms  the  trade  of  the  Lakes,  at  a  profit  ? 

18.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal, 
and  all  other  canals  in  existence,  which  form  outlets  to  the  Lake 
trade  ? 

« 

19.  "What  is  the  length  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road, 
from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  as  compared  with  all  other  works  for 
transporting  the  Lake  trade  eastward  to  tide-water  ? 

20.  What  length  of  time  will  he  required  to  complete  the  Road 
with  one  track,  and  graded  for  two  tracks  ? 

21.  Is  there  to  be  a  terminus  on  the  Delaware  River,  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  at  what  point  ? 

22.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  harbor  of  Erie  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  vessels  of  all  classes  navigating  the  Lakes  ?  TV  hat 
the  depth  of  water  at  its  entrance  and  at  the  piers 

23.  What  other  ports  on  Lake  Erie,  on  the  American  siae  ?  Is 
there  any  harbor,  natural  or  artificial,  besides  Toledo,  Sandusky, 
Cleveland,  Erie,  Dunkirk,  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda?  TV  hat  C  an¬ 
ada  outlets  are  there  ? 


CHRISTOPHER  FALLON,  Esq. 


^miknt  nf  liratonj  nutt  <£ro  11. 11.  Cn. 


TO  THE  QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED  BY 


THE  COMMITTEE  TO  VISIT  ERIE,  etc, 


To  the  Committee  of  Councils 


Visiting  Erie,  &c. 

Gentlemen  : — Before  answering  the  several  interrogatories 
which  yon  were  kind  enough  to  propound  to  me,  and  of  which  a 
copy  is  annexed,  I  would  ask  leave  to  observe,  that  some  of  them 
are  of  a  kind,  as  to  which  I  can  give  no  more  than  what  would 
appear  to  he  speculative  opinions,  which  will  be  more  or  less 
valued  by  you,  according  to  the  weight  that  you  may  choose  to 
attach  to  my  own  views,  or  to  those  of  the  parties  from  whom  I 
have  derived  the  required  information ;  while  to  others  it  would 
appear  inexpedient  to  give  answers  too  much  in  detail,  involving, 
as  they  do,  the  inquiry  as  to  arrangements  to  be  made  with 
other  parties. 

1.  Your  first  inquiry  is,— “What  is  the  route  of  the  road, 
and  its  utmost  length  ?” 

The  proposed  road  will  commence  at  Sunbury,  and  proceed 
thence  through  Williamsport,  Lockhaven  and  Warren,  to  Erie. 
Its  whole  distance,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Edward 
Miller,  our  Chief  Engineer,  in  1839,  will  be  286J  miles,  but 
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more  recent  surveys  and  explorations  have  shown,  that  that  dis¬ 
tance  may  be  considerably  and  advantageously  shortened,  to  an 
extent  of  probably  20  miles  or  more. 

2.  Your  next  inquiry  is, — “what  will  be  its  cost,  and  the  cost 
of  furnishing  it  when  completed,  and  how  will  the  present  prices 
of  iron  affect  Mr.  Miller’s  estimate,  and  how  much?” 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  involves  the  necessity  of  going 
some  little  into  detail. 

Mr.  Miller’s  estimate,  made  in  1839,  put  down  the  cost  of  a 
road  for  a  double  track  its  entire  distance,  at  $8,878,565;  I 
will,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  assume  this  as  the  basis  of  my 
answer. 

The  grading  and  bridging  of  the  road,  Mr.  Miller  estimates 
at . -  2,678,923 

The  superstructure  for  585  miles  of  single  track, 
equal  to  286J  miles  of  double  track,  he  places  at 
$4,972,500. 

His  estimate,  in  this  respect,  is  predicated  on  the 
use  of  a  rail  weighing  44  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  he 
values  the  superstructure  at  $8,500  per  mile,  and 
makes  no  allowance  for  sidings,  the  double  track 
saving  the  necessity  of  sidings.  In  this  we  propose 
to  make  a  considerable  alteration.  Experience, 
since  Mr.  Miller  made  his  report,  has  shown  that 
the  then  proposed  rail,  is  entirely  too  light  for  the 
large  business  which  may  be  expected  on  our  road. 

We  propose  to  lay  down  a  rail,  weighing  64  lbs.  to 

Amount  carried  forward,  -  $2,678,923 


Amount  brought  forward,  -  §2,678,923 

the  yard  instead  of  44  lbs.,  and  to  put  down,  say 
64  miles  of  sidings,  or  double  track,  making  alto¬ 
gether  an  equivalent  to  350  miles  of  single  track 
road,  say  286  in  length  and  64  in  sidings,  to  be  laid 
with  heavy  rail,  the  cost  of  which  we  estimate  at 
§11,000  per  mile,  instead  of  §8,500  per  mile,  as 
Mr.  Miller  estimated  it,  say  350  miles  at  §11,000 

per  mile, . -  3,850,000 

The  cost  of  making  pier  and  water  lots,  water 
stations,  turn-outs,  road  crossings,  depots,  ware¬ 
houses,  machine  shops,  and  land  damages,  Mr. 

Miller  estimates  at  -  -----  -  420,000 

To  which  we  add,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Miller,  10  per  cent,  for  Engineering  Ex¬ 
penses  and  Contingencies,  -----  694,892 


The  whole  cost  of  the  road,  thus  estimated,  will  be, 

as  it  is  seen,  -------  §7,643,815 


But  experience  has  proved,  that  in  order  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  other  rival  enterprises,  for  a  large  trade,  our  work 
must  be  of  a  superior  character. 

We  therefore  propose  to  make  our  embankments  somewhat 
wider,  proportionally,  for  single  track,  than  Mr.  Miller  supposed 
was  necessary  for  a  double  track. 

The  difference  between  the  decrease  of  width  of  track, 
required  by  us  for  a  single  track,  and  the  saving  of,  say  20 
miles  in  distance,  as  ascertained  by  recent  surveys,  will  perhaps 
equalize  the  increased  cost  proposed  by  us,  arising  from  superior 
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construction  of  work,  and  other  causes.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  to  allow  a  larger  margin  for  contingencies  than  10  per 
cent.  I  therefore  propose  to  add  $1,356,185  to  the  sum  of 
$7,643,815.  This  will  make  the  entire  cost  of  the  road,  laid 
with  a  single  tract  and  64  miles  of  sidings,  $9,000,000,  which  I 
believe  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  $9,000,000  will  be  sufficient 
to  complete  the  road  as  it  ought  finally  to  be.  This  sum  will, 
in  my  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  make  the  road  with  a  single  track, 
and  say  64  miles  of  sidings ;  but  I  believe  that  the  business  of 
the  road  will  very  soon  require  a  double  track  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance.  This,  however,  can  be  easily  constructed  out  of  the 
profits  and  on  the  credit  of  the  road. 

As  to  the  price  of  iron,  my  estimate  of  $11,000  per  mile 
for  superstructure,  is  predicated  on  the  present  price  of  that 
article ;  Mr.  Miller’s  estimate  was  made  in  1839 ;  and  by 
reference  to  the  memorial  of  the  iron  masters  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  published  in  1850,  I  find  that  the  cost  of  iron  in  Liverpool, 
in  that  year,  averaged  a  higher  rate  than  at  any  period  since 
1837  to  the  present  time. 

The  cost  of  finishing  and  equipping  the  road  will  not  exceed 
two  millions  of  dollars,  for  a  full  and  ample  supply  of  cars, 
locomotives,  and  other  equipments.  With  a  cash  capital  of  six 
million  of  dollars,  actually  subscribed,  paid  and  expended  on  the 
road,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  whole  amount 
over  that  sum  that  may  be  required  to  finish  and  furnish  the 
road.  To  obtain  the  required  amount  of  $6,000,000,  I  believe 
nothing  more  is  needed  than  such  subscription  from  the  city,  as 
will  insure  to  other  subscribers  a  guarantee  that  the  road  will  be 
completed,  so  that  in  no  event  shall  I  require  more  than 
$2,000,000  from  the  city.  I  entertain  the  hope,  that  before 
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the  $6,000,000  are  expended,  the  value  of  our  stock  ■will  be  so 
appreciated,  that  it  will  he  sought  for  eagerly  as  a  desirable 
investment,  and  there  will  he  no  difficulty,  if  it  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary,  to  complete  the  road,  &c.,  with  subscriptions  to  increased 
capital. 

In  this  connection,  I  will  mention  that  the  whole  capital  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road  is  but  $6,000,000,  while  its 
construction  has  cost  near  $30,000,000,  if  not  more,  the 
difference  being  raised  on  the  credit  of  the  road,  and  yet,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  enormous  sacrifices  to  which  that  Company  has 
been  obliged  to  submit,  they  have  been  enabled,  after  paying  an 
interest  of  seven  per  cent,  on  their  enormous  debt,  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  four  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
after  it  went  into  operation  in  1847,  besides  laying  by  a  large 
surplus  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  pay  its  debts  or  make  a  double 
track,  on  which  it  is  now  busily  engaged.  I  do  not  cite  this 
case  as  one  to  be  followed,  but  merely  by  way  of  illustration, 
to  show  what  can  be  done  by  a  Rail-road  Company  whose  road 
is  favorably  situated,  &c. 

3.  You  inquire,  where  will  be  the  Eastern  terminus  of  the 
road,  and  what  advantage  will  accrue  to  Philadelphia  over  New' 
York  and  Baltimore,  as  a  depot  for  the  trade  and  business  of  the 

rail-road. 

By  the  original  act  of  incorporation,  the  Company  is  author¬ 
ized  to  construct  a  road  from  Sunbury  to  Erie.  By  a  recent 
supplement,  it  has  been  empowered  to  make  an  extension  to  con¬ 
nect  with  any  road  leading  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  the  valley 
of  the  Schuylkill,  or  on  certain  conditions,  by  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  so  that  Philadelphia  may  be  said  to  be  its  proper 
Eastern  terminus.  In  this  city  will  be  its  principal  Office, 
depots,  &c.  At  present,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  exercise  the 
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power  of  extending  the  road  Eastward  or  Southward  of  Sunbury, 
towards  Philadelphia.  At  or  near  Sunbury  and  Williamsport, 
it  will  connect  with  several  roads  leading  to  this  city,  some  of 
them  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  by  the  Columbia 
road,  or  one  of  the  projected  roads  leading  into  the  Reading 
Rail-road,  others,  as  the  Catawissa  road,  and  from  a  point  near 
Williamsport,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Sunbury,  also  leading 
into  the  Reading  Rail-road.  The  competition  between  these 
several  routes  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  us  access  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  upon  the  most  favorable  terms.  We  shall  use  one  or  more, 
perhaps  all  the  connections,  as  the  terms  and  accommodations 
offer  may  be  more  or  less  acceptable,  but  as  a  greater  security, 
we  will  retain  the  power  to  construct  the  road  Eastward  and  South¬ 
ward  from  Sunbury,  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  advantages  to  accrue  to  Philadelphia,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  annexing  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
Tucker,  the  well  known  President  of  the  Reading  Rail-road, 
some  time  before  your  inquiries  were  put  to  me. 

That  letter  so  clearly  points  out  the  benefits  to  accrue  to 
Philadelphia,  by  the  construction  of  the  road  in  question,  that 
it  leaves  me  little  to  say.  By  this  road,  Philadelphia  will  possess 
a  route  to  the  Lakes  very  much  shorter  in  actual  and  equated 
distance,  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  Atlantic  city.  On 
reference  to  Mr.  Tucker’s  letter,  you  will  see  that  Philadelphia 
will  be  nearer  to  the  Lakes  in  actual  and  equated  distance,  by 
the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road,  than  New  York  is  by  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  by  at  least  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  miles  ;  but  in  making  this  calculation,  Mr.  Tucker  did  not 
take  into  account  the  relative  alignment  or  curvatures  of  the 
two  roads,  which  is  very  largely  in  favor  of  our  proposed  road, 
thus  increasing  the  difference  of  equated  distance. 
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I  may  here  mention  that  at  Cleveland,  we  learned  from  reliable 
authority,  that  upwards  of  8,000,000  bushels  of  grain  had  been  sent 
from  that  port  alone,  Eastward,  during  the  year,  not  one  bushel  of 
which  came  to  Philadelphia,  but  the  whole  passed  by  Erie,  des¬ 
tined  for  Albany  or  New  York.  Had  the  road  from  Erie  been 
made,  would  not  the  greater  part  of  this  grain  have  been  de¬ 
tained  at  Erie  for  transportation  Eastward  ?  Indeed,  the  pro¬ 
posed  road  will  afford  the  shortest  route  for  the  city  of  New 
York  herself,  to  the  Lakes.  But  no  apprehension,  whatever, 
need  be  entertained  by  Philadelphia  on  that  account. 

Taking  Williamsport  as  the  common  point  of  divergence  to 
the  two  cities,  Philadelphia  will  have  the  advantage  over  New 
York  by  the  proposed  road,  in  actual  distance  of  at  least  forty 
miles,  while  the  equated  distance,  owing  to  the  far  greater 
gradients  of  the  road  to  New  York,  and  the  transhipment  at 
Jersey  City,  so  increase  the  difference  of  distance,  as  to  ensure 
to  Philadelphia  at  all  times,  a  decided  advantage  over  New 
York.  Again,  the  North-western  part  of  New  York  is  alive  to 
the  importance  of  reaching  our  Anthracite  coal  regions  ;  already, 
the  use  of  that  article  there  has  increased  to  an  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  extent  within  the  last  two  years,  the  whole  being  carried  by 
the  circuitous  route  of  Albany  and  Buffalo.  To  supply  Canada 
and  the  North-Western  part  of  New  York,  would  require  cars  to 
come  over  our  road,  and  thence  by  some  of  the  numerous  roads 
leading  from  our  road  to  the  heart  of  the  coal  mines.  But 
whether  these  cars  take  the  coal  to  Erie  or  to  Buffalo,  in  either 
case  they  will  naturally  return  freighted  with  produce,  and  as  in 
reaching  the  mines  they  will  come  to  points  below  the  point  of 
divergence  to  New  York,  or  any  other  Atlantic  city  than  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  enormous  produce  thus  carried 
in  exchange  for  coal,  must  find  its  destination  in  our  own  city. 
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Thus,  not  only  will  the  proposed  road  possess  in  the  certainty  of 
a  large  return  freight,  at  all  times  advantages  which  probably  no 
other  road  of  equal  length  in  this  country  enjoys,  but  also,  this 
city  will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  almost  certainty,  that  this  con¬ 
stant  freight  will  seek  her  warehouses  for  final  discharge.  At 
present,  Philadelphia  enjoys  no  part  of  the  Lake  trade,  but  with 
all  the  advantages  before  enumerated,  and  a  road  principally 
owned  and  controlled  in  Philadelphia,  and  managed  by  parties 
in  the  interest  of  your  city,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  will,  through  the  proposed  road,  enjoy  a  traffic  with  the 
Lakes  which  must  task  the  road  to  its  utmost  capacity.  There 
is  another  circumstance  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  : 
Philadelphia  has  hitherto  occupied  a  somewhat  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion  ;  naturally,  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania,  she  has  hitherto 
been  estranged  by  circumstances,  from  the  extensive  regions 
in  the  North  and  North-West  of  our  State. 

Your  recent  visit  to  Erie,  will  enable  you  to  bear  evidence 
with  me,  to  the  strong  desire  expressed  to  be  connected  with 
Philadelphia.  The  integrity  of  her  Merchants,  was  the  theme 
of  praise  by  all  we  met.  All  desired  the  opportunity  and  means 
to  deal  here  rather  than  elsewhere.  But  if  a  connection  be  not 
soon  made,  this  feeling  must  give  way.  In  my  opinion,  New 
York  city  owes  much  of  her  prosperity  to  the  feeling  of  State 
pride,  fostered  all  through  the  State  of  New  York.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  Philadelphia  with  the  North-West,  by  means  of 
the  proposed  road,  would,  in  like  manner,  I  believe,  create  a 
community  of  feeling  and  interest,  hitherto  unknown  between 
us  and  that  large  and  influential  part  of  our  State,  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  which,  as  well  politically  as  otherwise,  to  our  city,  would, 

I  believe,  be  utterly  unappreciable. 
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4.  The  Western  terminus  of  the  road  will  be  at  Erie.  The 
Company  is  not  authorized  by  its  charter  to  extend  the  road  to 
the  Ohio  State  line,  but,  in  1851  a  Company  was  incorporated, 
bavins:  this  right  on  certain  terms.  The  charter  of  that  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  owned  by  the  Directors  of,  or  parties  interested  in 
the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road  Company.  It  is  held  for  the 
benefit  of  our  road,  managed  principally  by  the  same  board  of 
Directors,  and  having  the  same  President,  and  by  meaus  of  it, 
I  hope  that  arrangements  may  be  made,  securing  to  us  the 
control  of  any  road  leading  to  the  Ohio  State  line. 

5.  You  next  inquire,  “What  arrangement  is,  or  will  be  made, 
with  the  Susquehanna,  and  certain  other  Rail-road  Companies  ?” 

No  arrangement  has,  as  yet,  been  made  with  any  of  those 
Companies :  as  to  any  future  arrangement,  I  will  merely  observe 
that  the  Company,  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  keep 
constantly  before  their  eyes  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  in  whatever 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  these  Companies,  one  and  all, 
and  with  other  Companies  whose  projected  roads  are  to  lead  to 
our  city,  such  terms  will  be  required  as  will  be  most  likely  to 
promote  the  object,  which,  as  Pennsylvanians  and  Philadelphians, 
we  have  in  view. 

6.  You  inquire,  “What,  and  how  much  advantage,  has  this 
road  over  the  other  main  routes  in  gradients?”  I  can  best 
answer  this  question  by  referring  to  the  annexed  letter  of  Mr. 
Tucker.  The  value  of  his  opinion  on  such  subjects  is  so  well 
known,  that  I  would  prefer  his  letter  to  be  considered  as  adop¬ 
ted  for  my  answer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  that  letter,  that  the  superior  grades  on 
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our  road,  will  give  us  most  decided  advantages  over  all  other 
main  routes;  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Tucker  has  not  taken  into  account  the  superior  alignment  of  our 
road,  over  other  main  routes.  This,  added  to  the  difference  of 
grades,  and  to  the  difference  of  actual  distances,  must  necessa¬ 
rily  establish  the  great  advantages  of  our  main  route  over  any 
other  in  existence. 

7.  You  inquire,  “How  far  has  the  engineering  been  done, 
who  did  it,  and  when?” 

In  1888  and  1839,  Mr.  Miller,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
road,  made  an  exploration  and  survey  of  it.  Since  the  revival 
of  the  project,  within  the  last  18  months,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  divisions  of  the  road  have  again  been  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Hupuy,  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  Mr.  Edward  Miller. 

8.  You  inquire,  “How  much  is  subscribed  by  individuals, 

counties,  &c.,  and  the  value  of  such  subscriptions?” 
Subscriptions  by  individuals  to  the  stock,  amount  to  $878,400 
Subscriptions  by  counties  and  municipalties,  1,445,000 

Of  which  $300,000  is  conditioned  upon  a  subscription 

by  this  city.  The  counties  and  municipalities  who  have 


thus  subscribed,  are  as  follows : 

Erie  city,  -------  $300,000 

(Together  with)  ------  200,000 

Conditioned  on  this  city’s  subscription. 

Erie  county,  ------  200,000 

Warren  “  ------  150,000 

Ho  “  conditioned  on  this  city’s  subscribing,  50,000 
Elk  county,  ------  100,000 

Clinton  “  ------  100,000 
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Lycoming  county,  -----  $200,000 

Borough  of  Lockhaven,  -  20,000 

“  “  Milton,  -----  25,000 

“  “  Northumberland,  -  25,000 

“  “  Sunhury,  -----  25,000 


Some  subscriptions  by  individuals  are  payable  in  work  and 
material,  and  are  subject  to  our  accepting  them  or  not,  as 
we  think  proper.  All  the  subscriptions  by  municipal  corpo¬ 
rations  are  payable  in  their  own  bonds,  convertible  into  stock 
of  the  Company,  the  stock  being  pledged  in  our  own  hands 
for  their  payment. 

We  cannot  tell  what  these  bonds  would  sell  for,  but  I  think  it 
right  to  say,  that  it  is  the  determination  of  the  board,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  of  myself,  so  long  as  I  preside  over  it,  that  parties  who 
subscribe  to  our  stock,  paying  par  value  for  their  subscriptions, 
shall  not  be  placed  in  an  unfavorable  position,  by  our  receiving 
subscriptions  from  others,  payable  in  what  may  require  a  large 
sacrifice  to  realize.  It  will  be  seen,  that  with  respect  to  the 
corporations,  let  their  bonds  be  worth  what  they  may,  we  retain 
at  all  times  the  power  to  avoid  a  sacrifice,  by  converting  those 
bonds  into  stock,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  power  will 
unhesitatingly  be  exercised  as  common  justice  and  equity  to 
other  stockholders  demand,  rather  than  submit  to  any  large 
sacrifice,  while  the  receiving  of  the  subscriptions  from  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  towns,  through  which  the  road  passes,  will,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  secure  to  us  the  active  co-operation  and  sympathies  of  the 
residents  of  those  districts.  I  have  hopes,  however,  that  all  the 
bonds  will  be  made  available  at  par. 


9.  You  next  inquire,  “  What  other  outlets  are  there  to  the 
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Lake  trade,  including  the  Canals  of  Canada,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania?” 

To  properly  answer  this  question,  it  would,  perhaps,  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  ourselves  informed,  from  week  to  week,  of  the 
numberless  routes  that  the  energies  and  enterprise  of  all  our 
neighbors — rivals  of  Pennsylvania,  but  more  alive  than  we  are 
to  the  necessity  of  prompt  action,  are  constantly  projecting. 

I  will  mention,  however,  a  few  of  the  main  routes,  leading 
from  the  Lakes  Eastward.  First,  as  coming  more  directly  in 
competition  with  us,  is  the  New  York  and  Erie  Pail-road,  the 
Buffalo  and  New  York  city  Pail-road,  connecting  with  the  for¬ 
mer  at  Hornellsville.  The  New  York  Central  Pail-road,  from 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg  Pail-road,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  with  its 
numerous  branches,  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Pail-road ;  the  Toledo  and  Cincinnati  Canal,  the  Erie  and  Pitts¬ 
burg  Canal,  the  Niagara  and  Canandaigua  Canal,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
These  are  the  main  routes ;  but  there  is  not  one  of  these  routes, 
nor,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  best  informed 
persons  to  whom  I  could  have  access,  that  will  at  all  approach 
the  Sunburv  and  Erie  Pail-road  route,  in  the  facilities  which  it 
will  present  to  the  Lake  trade,  of  easy  access  to  an  Eastern 
market. 

10.  You  next  inquire,  “What  is  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
trade  of  the  Lakes?” 

I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer  this  question  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  In  1848,  I  find  from  the  published  statis¬ 
tics,  that  it  was  already  over  186  millions  of  dollars;  employing 
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shipping,  some  seventeen  times  as  great  in  tonnage,  as  that  on 
the  Ohio. 

On  reference  to  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  James  L.  Bar¬ 
ton,  of  Buffalo,  I  find  that  the  vessels,  including  steamboats  for 
passengers,  arriving  at  the  single  port  of  Buffalo,  in  the  year 
1850,  were  of  a  tonnage  of  2,71*3,700,  and  86-95th  tons. 

The  produce  brought  by  this  shipping,  is  wholly  exclusive  of 
that  brought  into  the  port  of  Buffalo  by  Bail-roads  from  other 
quarters. 

The  Lake  commerce  of  Buffalo  alone,  in  1850,  apart  from  its 
commerce  by  Bail-roads,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Barton  to  be  §67,270, 
518,  for  that  year,  being  an  increase  of  §6,887,456  over  that 
of  1848  ;  and  in  1851,  it  was  §89,891,955.  And  the  whole 
merchandise  carried  on  the  Canal  alone,  from  the  Lake  to  tide 
water  in  1851,  was  1,977,150  tons. 

11.  You  next  inquire,  “  What  amounts  of  Anthracite  coal  is 
required  for  consumption,  by  way  of,  and  on  the  Lakes,  and 
what  of  Bituminous  V' 

Any  answer  to  this  question  must  necessarily  be  speculative, 
and  I  desire  to  deal,  as  far  as  possible,  with  facts  only.  I  would 
beg  leave,  however,  to  refer  you  to  statistics  of  the  Anthracite 
coal  trade  Eastward,  as  published  recently  in  many  of  our 
pamphlets.  In  1820,  that  trade  was  but  365  tons;  in  1851,  it 
was  4,377,131  tons.  It  may  appear  extravagant  to  say,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  increase  of  this  trade 
Westward,  will  be  in  a  larger  proportion  than  that  of  the  trade 
Eastward.  There  is  a  larger  and  more  active  population  there 
now,  than  was  here,  then ;  there  will  be  greater  means  of  access, 
and  there  will  be  greater  enterprise.  Even  now,  the  export  to 
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the  Lakes  of  our  Anthracite  coal,  I  am  informed,  is  upwards  of 
300,000  tons  last  year,  and  our  New  York  neighbors  of  Buffalo 
are  now  projecting  routes  with  the  view  of  reaching  the  Anthra¬ 
cite  regions  through  our  proposed  Rail-road. 

With  respect  to  the  bituminous  coal,  the  road  will  pass 
through  the  richest  bituminous  formations  in  our  country,  skirt¬ 
ing  along  and  opening  to  the  trade  the  valuable  coal  lands 
owned  by  this  city,  and  known  as  the  Boudinot  Lands,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sinnemahoning  and  West  Branch,  and  it  is  fair 
to  presume,  that  this  brnch  of  trade  will  rapidly  and  largely 
increase. 

12.  You  next  inquire,  “  What  advantages  -would  this  road 
have,  in  the  supply  of  coal  to  the  Lakes,  and  the  Lake 
Country  ?” 

These  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  greater  cheapness, 
shortness,  and  facility  of  routes;  but,  more  than  that,  the  pro¬ 
posed  road  will  reach,  by  the  numerous  feeders  from  it,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sunbury, — the  very  heart  of  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Regions.  This  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  no  other  of 
our  rival  routes,  and  must,  in  my  opinion,  secure  to  us  an 
almost  monopoly  in  this  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  various  ports  on  the  Lakes, 
return  cargoes  of  produce,  in  the  cars  that  shall  come  down  to 
take  our  coal,  for  which  purpose  appropriate  cars  will  have  to  be 
constructed. 

13.  You  inquire,  next,  “What  advantage  has  this  route  in 
distance,  to  tide  waters?” 

I  have  already  answered  this  question  in  effect ;  yet,  will 
again  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Tucker’s  letter,  as  con- 
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clusivelv  showing  that  we  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  all 
other  routes,  from  the  Lakes  to  tide-water.  As  between  our 
own  immediate  rival,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  and  our- 
selves,  the  difference  in  actual  and  equated  distance  is  over  298 
miles  in  our  favor. 

14.  You  next  inquire,  “  How  much  does  it  bring  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  nearer  to  Erie  or  Cleveland,  than  the  other 
routes  ?” 

In  answering  this  question,  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  in  mind, 
that  actual  distance  is  not,  in  making  Rail-road  calculations,  the 
only  guide.  The  difference  of  grades,  the  relative  alignments 
or  degrees  of  curvature,  will  frequently  make  one  road,  as  a 
means  of  transit,  practically  longer  than  another,  though  its 
actual  distance  may  he  less.  But  we  have  the  advantage  in  all 
these  respects,  both  as  to  actual  and  equated  distance.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Tucker’s  letter,  our  proposed  road  will  bring  us 
nearer  to  Lake  Erie  than  any  other  route  now  in  existence,  by 
at  least  298  miles  actual  and  equated  distance. 

15.  You  inquire,  next,  “  How  is  the  guage  to  be  arranged 
at  Erie,  with  reference  to  the  concurrent  Rail-roads  from  Ohio 
and  New  York  ?” 

I  cannot  answer  that  question,  otherwise  than  I  answered 
vour  Fifth  interrogatory.  Keeping  in  view  the  interests  of  our 
own  state  and  city ;  we  mean,  so  far  as  we  can,  so  to  arrange  as 
to  secure  to  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  the  continuation  of 
the  present  guage  law,  and  such  advantages  as  may  he  most  to 
our  interest.  This  is  a  question,  as  to  which  few  of  our  fellow 
citizens  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  sufficiently  alive.  I  annex  a 
diagram  as  part  of  my  answer,  and  which  will  show  the  great 
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importance  to  Pennsylvania,  and  certainly  to  Philadelphia,  of 
the  continuance  of  our  present  guage  laws.  The  diagram  will  so 
fully  explain  itself,  that  it  requires  no  more  than  a  reference 
to  it. 


16.  You  next  inquire,  “  What  are  the  capacities,  relatively, 
of  a  rail-road  and  a  canal  of  the  same  length,  for  the  carrying 
of  heavy  freight,  such  as  composes  the  trade  of  the  Lakes ;  and 
what  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  and  relative  amounts?” 

1  know  the  risk  to  which  I  am  exposing  myself,  in  answering 
this  question ;  hut,  having  arrived  at  a  firm  conviction  upon  the 
subject,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  in  my  opinion,  predicated 
not  only  on  my  own  observations,  but  upon  the  opinions  of 
gentlemen  far  better  acquainted  with  these  matters  than  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  be,  canals  must  give  way  to  rail-roads  whenever  they 
come  in  direct  and  fair  competition.  In  support  of  this,  I  need 
but  refer  you  to  two  or  three  facts,  which,  it  appears  to  me, 
should  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  every  body.  You  are 
fully  aware  of  the  contest  that  has  been  for  years  going  on 
between  the  Reading  Rail-road  Company  and  the  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company,  for  the  carrying  of  coal  from  our  anthra¬ 
cite  regions ;  and  the  result  of  that  contest  is  known  to  us  all. 
Again,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road  has  been  laid  with  a 
single  track,  for  a  little  over  a  year,  and  yet  at  this  moment, 
though  as  yet  but  an  incomplete  road,  it  is  so  far  tasked  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  that  at  its  western  terminus  an  amount  of  pro¬ 
duce  has  accumulated  for  transport,  sufficient  to  employ  all  its 
machinery  and  all  its  force,  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  to 
come,  upwards  of  100,000  barrels  of  flour,  beef,  &c.,  being  at  the 
depot  in  Dunkirk  last  week,  waiting  for  transportation. 
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These  facts  alone,  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  establish  the 
superiority  of  Kail-roads  over  Canal  communication.  But,  in 
further  proof,  I  will  observe  that  in  the  year,  ending  November 
1st,  1852,  the  total  tolls  received  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Canal  amounted  to  $2,829,236,  being  $230,252  less  than  the 
tolls  received  during  the  preceding  year ;  while  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Rail-road  was  carrying  freight  to  its  utmost  power, 
thus  conclusively  showing  that,  whenever  freight  can  be  sent  for¬ 
ward,  a  preference  was  given  to  the  Rail-road  over  the  Canal, 
and  that  while  the  former,  during;  the  first  year  of  its  business, 
was  tasked  to  its  very  utmost  capacity,  the  business  on  the  latter 
was  decreasing. 

Again,  referring  to  the  same  statistics,  I  find  that  while  the 
receipts  on  the  Canal  for  the  whole  year  before  mentioned,  shows 
a  decrease  of  tolls,  yet  the  first  week  of  November  exhibits  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  week  of  1851,  of  $7,619  ; 
again  proving  that  freights  did  not  go  from  the  preferable  route 
of  a  Rail-road,  to  that  of  a  canal,  until  the  accumulation  of 
freight  on  the  Rail-road  was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
send  the  freight  forward  by  that  means.  Again,  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year,  Canals  are  necessarily  idle.  The  course  of 
business  in  our  country  is  continually  changing.  The  merchant 
who  used  to  come  to  our  Atlantic  cities  but  twice  a  year,  and 
who  was  formerly  content  to  have  his  goods  sent  on  on  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Canal  in  Spring,  or  before  its  close  in  Autumn,  is  now 
to  be  found  almost  a  weekly  purchaser;  and  he  desires  to  have  a 
means  of  sending  forward  his  goods,  which  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  him.  To  meet  the  active  competition  of  his  neighbor¬ 
ing  merchant,  he  must  ever  strive  to  provide  himself  with  the 
most  desirable  goods,  and  to  be  up  to  the  ever-changing  fashion 
of  the  day.  This  end  cannot  be  gained  by  him  in  any  other  way 
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than  by  Rail-road  communication.  The  custom  once  established, 
of  passing  goods  over  rail-roads  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
ensures  a  preference  for  the  remainder. 

But  your  Chairman  has  put  to  me  a  question  which  may  seem 
as  a  test.  He  inquires  the  freight  of  a  barrel  of  flour  by  Rail¬ 
road  and  Canal,  respectively  ;  I  am  happy  to  be  able  so  to  answer 
that  question  as  fully  to  bear  me  out  in  the  views  already  ex¬ 
pressed.  By  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Auditor  of  the 
Canal  Department,  made  in  April,  1852,  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  I  And  that  the  average  freight  of  flour  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  by  the  Canal,  taking  a  series  of  twenty-two  years, 
from  1830  to  1851,  inclusive,  was  seventy-three  cents,  and  from 
Albany,  it  had  to  be  forwarded  to  New  York  by  the  Hudson 
River  Rail-road.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road  have  been 
carrying  flour  and  other  produce  during  the  whole  of  last 
summer,  wdien  the  canals  were  in  full  operation,  at  sixty  cents 
per  barrel  from  Dunkirk  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  469  miles 
of  Rail-road,  and  thence  by  river,  and  at  this  price  it  has  made 
larger  profits,  and  has  recently  raised  the  freight  to  sixty-eight 
cents,  the  accumulation  of  freight  being  so  great  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  send  it  forward.  But  even  this  does  not 
seem  to  check  the  accumulation,  so  that  the  Canal,  being  unable 
to  compete  with  the  Rail-road,  the  boatmen  have,  during  the 
last  year,  reduced  their  freight  to  forty-nine  cents  per  barrel 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  being  hardly,  if  enough,  to  give  a  living 
profit.  This  sum,  added  to  the  freight  from  Albany  to  New 
York,  brings  the  freight  per  barrel  to  a  sum  fully  equal  to,  or 
more,  than  that  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  and  it  is 
probable  that  were  it  not  that  the  Rail-road  is  worked  to  its 
utmost  ability,  for  want  of  a  double  track,  the  Canal  would  be 
almost  deserted.  Again,  the  usual  freight  on  Rail-roads  is  1J 
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cents  per  ton  per  mile,  which,  allowing  ten  barrels  of  flour  to 
the  ton,  would  make  the  freight  per  barrel,  on  the  Central  Road 
from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  326  miles,  before  it  was 
straightened,  something  less  than  forty-nine  cents,  but  now 
that  road  is  being  much  straightened  and  shortened,  and  freight 
next  year  will  be  several  cents  less.  Indeed,  the  only  reason  why 
that  road  has  not  always  hitherto  carried  flour,  has  been  because 
the  State  of  New  York  has,  till  recently,  pursued  the  same  policy 
as  that  of  our  own  State,  viz.  :  to  impose  a  toll  on  produce 
carried  over  that  Rail-road,  so  as  to  oblige  goods  to  go  by  Canal. 
This  toll  is  now  removed,  and  at  once  the  effect  is  seen  in  the 
advantage  which  Rail-roads  have  over  Canals,  when  they  come 
fairly  into  competition.  But  when  wTe  take  into  account  the 
further  advantages  of  greater  speed,  certainty  as  to  time,  greater 
freedom  from  risks,  advantage  in  insuring,  the  uncertainty  of 
Canal  navigation  in  winter,  &c.  &c.,  I  think  I  am  fully  justified 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  Rail-roads  always  will  have  the 
advantage  over  Canal  communication,  and  can  carry  cheaper. 
If  this  argument  is  sustained  by  a  comparison  between  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  and  New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  how 
much  more  will  it  apply  in  a  comparison  with  the  proposed  Sun- 
bury  and  Erie  Rail-road,  which  will  offer  a  route  cheaper  in  con¬ 
struction,  easier  in  grades,  more  free  from  causes  requiring  trans¬ 
shipment  of  freight,  greatly  superior  in  actual  and  equated  dis¬ 
tances,  and  wholly  free  from  the  objectionable  toll.  As  to  the 
relative  capacities  of  Canals  and  Rail-roads  to  transport  heavy 
freight,  no  answer  can  be  given  to  such  inquiry,  so  general  as  to 
apply  to  all  cases. 

Taking  the  two  cases  already  referred  to,  the  Reading  Rail¬ 
road,  with  its  double  track,  can,  it  is  admitted,  I  believe,  trans- 
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port  vastly  more  coal  tlian  the  Schuylkill  Navigation.  Such  has 
been  the  past  experience. 

With  respect  to  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  it  is  true 
that  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal  carries  freight  very  many 
times  larger  in  amount  than  the  Rail-road ;  but  the  Rail-road 
has  hut  a  single  track,  which  greatly  impedes  travel,  and  the 
company  are  now  hrying  a  double  track.  The  second  track  can 
always  be  laid  at  a  sum  very  much  cheaper  in  proportion  than 
the  first  track,  while  the  facilities  for  transport  of  freight  or 
travel  are  increased  in  a  much  greater  inverse  ratio.  In  1850 
the  merchandize,  produce,  &c.,  carried  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Canal,  was  over  2,000,000  (two  millions)  of  tons,  being 
some  two  hundred  thousand  tons  larger  than  the  succeeding 
year ;  and  the  Canal  Commissioners  reported,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  freight  carried  that  year,  (1850)  over  the  Canal, 
had  very  nearly  reached  its  maximum.  The  Reading  Rail¬ 
road  has  already  reached  that  point,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  is 
not  yet  nearly  overtasked.  The  greater  slowness  of  the  boats, 
and  the  detention  at  the  locks,  &c.,  necessarily  produce  a  limit 
on  the  powers  of  the  Canal  to  transport  freight,  while  with  a 
double  track  Rail-road,  properly  managed,  an  almost  continuous 
stream  of  cars  may,  at  all  times,  pass  either  way,  the  only  limit 
being  the  ability  of  the  trade  to  furnish  the  freight,  and  of  the 
warehouses  to  contain  it. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  been  asked  to  state  the 
difference  of  time  required  to  transport  merchandize  by  Canal 
and  Rail-road,  respectively. 

Eor  the  purpose  of  being  informed  on  this  subject,  I  have 
addressed  myself  directly  to  Mr.  Eraley  and  Mr.  Tucker,  the 
distinguished  Presidents  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  and  Rea¬ 
ding  Rail-road  Companies,  respectively. 
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I  have  been  induced  to  this  course,  not  only  because  of  the 
estimation  in  which  both  of  these  gentlemen  are  held  in  this  city, 
hut  because,  also,  the  two  enterprises  being  competitors  for  the 
same  trade,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  exertions  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  have  been  stimulated  by  rivalry  to  overcome, 
as  far  as  they  could,  all  disadvantages,  and  because  each  route 
may  be  considered  a  fair  example  of  its  kind.  Both  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  promptly  given  the  desired  information.  From  Mr. 
Fraley,  I  learnt  that  the  average  time  taken  by  a  canal  boat  to 
bring  a  load  of  coal  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia,  and 
return  empty,  is  eight  days  ;  that  formerly  it  was  ten  days,  but 
owing  to  the  active  competition  of  the  Reading  Rail-road,  this 
time  is  now  reduced  to  an  average  of  eight  days  only,  making 
the  trip  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Philadelphia  in  one  half  of 
that  time,  say  four  days. 

From  Mr.  Tucker,  I  learnt  that  the  average  time  taken  by  a 
train  of  coal  cars  to  come  from  Pottsville  to  this  city,  say  about 
the  same  distance  as  the  other,  is  12  hours,  or  half  a  day, 
making  the  relative  speed  of  Rail-road  and  Canal  as  eight  to 
one.  I  find,  on  further  inquiry,  that  this  is  about  the  average 
relative  speed;  freight  trains  on  Rail-roads  transporting  mer¬ 
chandize  at  an  average  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour,  or  240  miles 
a  day,  and  canal  boats,  with  freight,  travelling,  on  an  average, 
25  to  30  miles  per  day. 

At  the  same  time  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  of  those  two 
gentlemen,  as  to  the  relative  capacities  of  their  respective  routes. 

Mr.  Fraley  informed  me  that,  judging  from  trials  made  on  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation,  during  a  series  of  some  consecutive  days, 
its  capacity,  with  single  locks,  is  sufficient  to  transport  from 
Schuylkill  Haven,  one  and  a  quarter  millions,  (1,250,000,)  tons 
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of  coal,  &c.,  per  annum ;  but  with  double  locks,  this  amount 
might  be  increased  to  two  millions  (2,000,000)  tons. 

From  Mr.  Tucker,  I  learnt  that  the  capacity  of  the  Reading 
Rail-road,  laid  with  a  double  track,  judging  from  similar  actual 
experiments,  is  sufficient  to  transport  from  Pottsville  more  than 
five  millions  (5,000,000)  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  The  figure 
named  by  him  was  very  much  more  than  5,000,000,  but  it  was 
preferred  to  put  it  down  as  above. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  taking  the  opinion  of  each  of  those 
gentlemen,  than  whom  none  is  better  authority  in  his  own  case, 
I  am  fully  justified  in  the  expression  of  my  belief,  that,  compar¬ 
ing  a  Canal  and  Rail-road,  each  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  former 
to  have  double  locks,  the  latter  a  double  track,  the  capacity  of 
the  Rail-road  for  the  transport  of  merchandize  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Canal. 

IT.  Your  next  inquiry  is,  “  Can  a  Rail-road  of  the  length  of 
the  Sunbury  and  Erie,  say  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  carry  the 
merchandize  which  forms  the  trade  of  the  Lakes,  at  a  profit? 

Any  opinion  expressed  on  this  point,  would  at  first  appear 
merely  speculative,  but  I  am  not  without  a  certain  and  sure  guide 
to  direct  me.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road  was  opened 
with  a  single  track  road,  in  April,  1851,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  six  months,  it  was  enabled  not  only  to  pay  an  interest  of  T 
per  cent,  on  its  enormous  debt,  but  likewise  to  declare  a  dividend 
of  4  per  cent.,  besides  setting  aside  a  large  surplus  as  a  sinking 
fund,  or  for  other  purposes,  (see  the  Directors  report.)  During 
the  next  year,  its  profits  have  been  placed  at  14J  per  cent.,  and 
the  estimated  profits  of  the  year  1853, 17  per  cent,  (see  Direc¬ 
tors  report  of  1852.)  If  this  road  can  make  so  large  a  profit 
in  its  present  incomplete  condition,  is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that 
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our  proposed  road,  so  much  cheaper  in  construction,  competing 
for,  and  offering  to  carry  the  same  trade  and  travel  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  by  a  road  so  much  shorter  in  distance 
and  superior  in  grades,  &c.,  will  be  able  to  carry  such  freight  at 
a  large  profit.  Again,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road  tra¬ 
verses  a  country  which,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Gennesse  Yalley,  Orange  county,  and  is  deficient  in  agricultural 
or  mineral  wealth. 

The  proposed  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road,  on  the  contrary, 
will  pass  through  a  country  unsurpassed  in  productiveness,  and 
abounding  in  coal  and  iron  ore,  thus  offering  at  all  times,  return 
cargoes  of  mineral  and  other  productions,  giving  her  thereby,  an 
exclusive  advantage  over  all  other  roads. 

18.  You  next  inquire,  “  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Canal,  and  all  other  Canals  in  existence,  which 
form  outlets  to  the  Lake  trade 

I  have  not  the  means  to  answer  this  question.  The  capacity 
of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Canal,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners,  is  less  than  2,500,000  of  tons. 

19.  You  inquire  next,  “What  is  the  length  of  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  Rail-road,  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  as  compared  with 
all  other  works  for  transporting  the  Lake  trade,  to  tide-water?” 

The  equated  difference  of  the  distance  between  this  road  and 
the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road,  is  not  less  than  298  miles  in 
our  favor;  the  comparison  with  other  Rail-roads  is  still  more 
favorable  to  us.  ’(See  Mr.  Tucker’s  letter.) 

20.  I  am  asked  what  time  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
road  with  one  track,  and  graded  for  two  tracks? 
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In  the  event  of  the  desired  subscription  being  made  by  this 
city,  one-half  unconditionally,  and  one-half  upon  subscriptions 
by  others,  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000, 1  believe  that  the  whole 
extent  of  the  road  can  he  completed,  as  inquired,  from  Sunbury 
to  Erie,  within  two  and  a  half  years.  With  this  view,  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  have  each  end  of  the  road  put  under  contract,  so  that 
the  work  may  proceed  simultaneously  along  the  whole  line  of 
road,  if  possible.  But  to  do  this  advantageously,  it  will  he  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  the  assurance  that  the  subscription  of  stock  is 
sufficiently  large  to  ensure  that  there  should  be  no  stoppage. 

21.  I  am  asked  whether  the  road  is  to  have  a  terminus  on  the 
River  Delaware,  at  or  near  Philadelphia? 

My  reply  is,  I  know  of  none  whatever.  I  will  add,  that  since  the 
above  inquiry  was  made,  1  have  been  informed  that  a  paragraph 
appeared  some  time  since  in  one  of  the  city  papers,  stating  the 
intention  of  our  Company  to  establish  a  depot  on  the  Delaware, 
north  of  the  city.  If  the  paragraph  in  question  induced  the 
inquiry,  I  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  it  was  wholly  unauthorized 
so  far  as  this  Company  is  concerned.  The  paragraph  was  prob¬ 
ably  written  by  some  person  interested  in  enhancing  the  value 
of  some  particular  property.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  person 
interested  in  this  Company,  has  for  a  moment  contemplated  such 
an  idea.  No  contract  whatever,  of  any  kind,  direct  or  indirect, 
has  been  entered  into  with  any  other  Company,  possibly  looking 
to  such  a  state  of  things.  If  this  city  makes  the  desired  sub¬ 
scription,  the  Directors  nominated  by  her  will,  when  they  come 
into  the  board,  find  the  Company  perfectly  untrammelled  by 
contracts  or  entanglements  of  any  kind,  which  may  by  possi¬ 
bility,  be  prejudicial  to  the  city. 
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22.  The  harbor  of  Erie  is  the  most  capacious  harbor  on  the 
Lakes,  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  accommodate  all  the  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  Lake.  The  depth  of  water,  I  am  told,  at  its  entrance, 
is  over  16  feet,  and  at  the  piers,  from  10  to  20  feet,  and  more. 

23.  You  next  inquire,  “  What  are  the  ports  on  Lake  Erie 
on  the  American  side?  &c.” 

I  know  of  no  other  port,  of  any  importance,  on  Lake  Erie, 
other  than  those  you  have  mentioned. 

Before  concluding  my  answers,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  that  in  January,  1851,  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature,  at  Harrisburg,  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road. 

Mr.  John  H.  Walker,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Legislature  a  most  able  report  upon  that  subject. 
Such  of  you  as  are  acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  will  agree 
with  me  in  conceding  to  him  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  referred  to  him.  His  report  embraces  information  upon 
almost  every  matter  about  which  you  have  inquired  from  me, 
and  it  will  be  found  by  you  to  make  up  for  the  various  defects 
which  may  appear  in  the  hurried  answers  which  a  very  limited 
time  has  permitted  me  to  give  to  your  inquiries.  Therefore, 
taking  the  liberty  of  annexing  to  my  answers  a  copy  of  that 
Report,  I  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  consider  his  statements 
as  adopted  by  me.  It  will  also  give  me  great  pleasure,  freely 
and  frankly  to  answer  any  other  inquiries  which  you  or  the 
Councils  may  at  any  time  think  proper  to  propound  to  me. 

Finally,  if  permitted,  I  would  quote  from  a  Yew  York  writer, 
writing  November,  1851,  in  the  American  Rail-road  Journal, 

published  in  that  city. 
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“It  will  also  be  observed,”  he  says,  “that  from  the  national 
census  of  1790,  to  that  of  1830,  Philadelphia  had  exceeded  New 
York  in  numbers,  and  it  had  done  so  for  many  years  prior  to 
1790.  The  amount  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  in 
those  early  days,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  was 
greater  than  that  of  New  York.  She  had,  by  natural  channels, 
access  to  a  greater  extent  of  country.  She  was  settled  by  a 
class  of  English,  more  enterprising  than  the  Dutch  settlers  of 
New  York.  These  facts  told  on  her  prosperity  more  rapidly 
than  on  New  York,  till  1825,  when  the  completion  of  the  Erie 
Canal  opened  to  the  latter  city  the  immense  forest  country, 
bordering  on  the  Canal  and  Lakes.  From  this  moment  New 
York  grew  more  rapidly;  it  was  not  till  this  road-way  for  trans¬ 
portation  was  opened,  that  she  made  rapid  strides  ahead.  This 
channel  gave  her  the  key  to  the  great  West,  and  she  at  once 
became  the  distributor 1  of  the  foreign  commerce  to  the  West, 
&c.,  &c.” 

The  census  above  referred  to,  shows  the  population  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  to  have  been,  in  1820,  137,097  and 
123,706,  respectively.  But  in  1825  the  Erie  Canal  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  population  at  the  next  cen¬ 
sus,  in  1830,  to  be  188,961  and  203,007,  respectively,  and  ever 
since  New  York  has  maintained  her  supremacy.  What  the  Erie 
Canal  has  done  for  New  York  city,  I  believe  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Rail-road  will,  if  permitted,  do  for  Philadelphia. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHRISTOPHER  FALLON, 

President  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road. 


December  11th,  1852. 


LETTER 


FROM 


JOHN  TUCKER,  Es 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE 


PHILADELPHIA  &  READING  RAIL  ROAD  CO, 


TO 


CHRISTOPHER  FALLON,  Esq. 


Philadelphia*  November  27*  1852. 


CHRISTOPHER  FALLON,  Esq., 

President  of  tlie  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road  Co. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  your  note  of  this  morning,  reminding  me 

of  my  promise,  to  give  to  you  the  views  which  have  occurred  to 

« 

me,  with  reference  to  the  prospects  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie 
Rail-road  Co.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  time  to  work  out 
the  project  as  fully  as  it  would  otherwise  afford  me  pleasure 
to  do.  • 

The  importance  of  the  work  may  be  brought  before  the  public 
in  two  distinct  aspects ;  one,  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  its 
value  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  great 
enhancement  in  the  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  and  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  which  I  believe  would  exceed  materially, 
the  whole  cost  of  the  work  ;  and  the  other,  regarding  it  merely 
as  an  investment  for  capitalists.  Either,  in  my  judgment,  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  immediate  construction  of  the  road,  and 
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when  combined  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  resistless,  and  such  as 
to  induce  all  interests  to  embark  eagerly  in  the  work  of  secur¬ 
ing,  without  further  delay,  the  immense  advantages  it  will 
unquestionably  produce. 

I  regret  that  my  time  will  not  enable  me  to  trace  the  progress 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  from  the  period  when  the  latter 
had  the  ascendancy  in  commerce  and  population.  I  think  it 
would  appear,  that  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  two  cities  is 
greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the  early  connection  which  New  York 
secured  with  the  trade  of  the  Lakes  by  her  canal,  and  which  has 
since  been  perfected  by  her  Rail-roads.  The  growth  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages  in  Northern  New  York,  which  has  been 
greatly  influenced  by  these  facilities  for  transportation  and 
travel,  has  been  most  marvellous.  I  refrain  from  the  compari¬ 
son  with  Northern  Pennsylvania,  which  is  vastly  richer  in 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth.  But  you  do  not  desire,  I 
know,  these  generalities,  but  rather  my  judgment  upon  those 
points,  which  my  experience  may  be  supposed  to  render  it  of 
value. 

The  city  of  Erie,  in  our  own  State,  is  admitted  to  be  the  best 
harbor  on  the  Lakes.  It  is  the  proper  point  from  which  to  base 
our  calculations,  as  here  the  various  lines  of  Bail-road  diverge 
with  their  different  guages,  viz.  to  Ohio  and  the  great  West,  with 
a  guage  of  4  feet  10  inches,  to  New  York  with  a  guage  of  6 
feet,  and  to  Philadelphia  (for  in  the  argument,  I  will  assume  the 
Sunbury  and  Erie  Bail-road  to  be  made,  and  see  what  it  can  do 
in  the  competition  for  the  great  trade  of  the  West,)  with  a  con¬ 
tinuous  guage  of  4  feet  8J  inches. 

I  will  now  consider  the  advantages  and  difficulties  of  these 
three  main  Bail-road  routes,  from  Erie,  eastward : 
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1st.  The  New  York  and  Erie  route. 


From  Erie  to  State  Line,  6  feet  guage,  19  miles. 

44  State  Line  to  Dunkirk,  4  feet  10  inch  guage,  28  44 

44  Dunkirk  to  Suffern’s,  6  feet  guage,  -  -  427  44 

44  Suffern’s  to  Jersey  city,  by  Patterson,  now 

Union  Road,  6  feet  guage,  -  -  -  82  44 

44  Jersey  city  to  New  York,  by  ferry,  -  1  44 


507  miles, 

with  three  transhipments,  viz.,,  at  State  Line,  Dunkirk  and 
Jersey  city. 

2d.  Buffalo  and  Albany  route, 

From  Erie  to  State  Line,  6  feet  guage,  19  miles. 

44  State  Line  to  Buffalo,  4  feet  10  inch  guage,  69  44 

44  Buffalo  to  Albany,  4  feet  8J  44  828  44 

44  Albany  to  New  York,  (Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road,)  -------  144  44 

560  miles, 

with  three  transhipments,  viz.,  at  State  Line,  Buffalo  and 
Albany. 

3d.  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road  route. 

From  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  4  feet  8J  inch  guage,  the  entire 
distance,  -------  428  miles. 

viz.,  from  Erie  to  Williamsport,  240  miles, 

44  Williamsport  to  Tamaqua,  90  44 

44  Tamaqua  to  Philadelphia,  98  44 
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Or  from  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  via  Williamsport,  thence  down 
the  Susquehanna  to  Harrisburg,  by  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster 
and  Columbia  Rail-roads,  -----  437  miles. 

Or  from  Erie  to  Harrisburg  as  above,  and  from  thence  to 
Philadelphia  through  Reading,  by  the  proposed  Lebanon  Val¬ 
ley  Road,  -------  444  miles. 

The  immense  and  decided  superiority  of  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  route  over  the  others,  in  consequence  of  its  freedom  from 
the  necessity  of  frequent  transhipments ,  will  not  be  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  those  not  familiar  with  Rail-road  traffic.  A 
change  of  one  ton  of  merchandize  from  one  car  to  another,  is 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  transporting  it  for  fifty  miles. 

This  may  be  regarded  by  many  who  have  not  reflected  upon 
the  subject,  as  an  exaggerated  estimate,  but  it  can  readily  be 
verified.  The  cost  of  mere  transportation,  is  from  half  to 
three-quarter  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  with*  ordinary  gradients, 
and  varying  as  the  grades  are  more  or  less  favorable,  which  for 
fifty  miles  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
per  ton. 

You  will  readily  perceive  that  the  cost  of  unloading  one  ton 
of  merchandize  from  a  car,  removing  it  to  another,  and  reload¬ 
ing  it,  cannot  be  much  less,  and  this,  independent  of  the  other 
considerations  arising  from  the  delay  of  the  cars  and  of  the 
merchandize,  and  the  damage  to  the  latter  by  the  more  frequent 
handling. 

What,  then,  is  the  distance,  thus  considered ,  from  Erie  to  the 
two  great  Atlantic  cities  ? 
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From  Erie  to  New  York,  via  the  New  Yrork  and  Erie  Rail-road, 
actual  distance,  -  507  miles. 

Add  three  transhipments,  at  50  miles  each,  150  u 

-  657  miles. 

From  Erie  to  New  York,  via  the  Buffalo 

and  Albany  road,  -  560  miles. 

Add  three  transhipments,  -  150  “ 

- 710  “ 

From  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  via  the  Sun- 
bury  and  Erie,  Cattawissa,  Little 
Schuylkill  and  Reading  roads,  -  -  -  -  428  “ 

It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  comparison 
further,  but  there  are  other  important  advantages  to  which  I 
will  briefly  allude. 

The  ascending  and  descending  grades  on  the  three  routes  are 
about  as  follows,  viz. : 

New  York  and  Erie,  -  12,675  feet. 

Buffalo  and  Albany,  -  11,200  u 

Sunbury  and  Erie,  -  8,560  “ 

These  figures  may  slightly  vary  from  exactness,  but  not 

sufficiently  to  affect  results. 

If  we  assume  the  usual  estimate  that  a  rise  and  fall  of  sixty 
feet  is  equal  to  one  mile  of  distance  on  a  level,  and  introduce 
into  the  calculation  the  equivalent  of  increased  distance  for  each 
transhipment,  we  have  the  comparative  total  distance,  actual  and 
equated,  as  follows  : 

New  York  and  Erie  route,  ...  868  miles. 

Buffalo  and  Albany,  -  897  “ 

Sunbury  and  Erie,  -  -  -  -  570  u 
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Thus,  we  see  that  in  actual  and  equated  distance ,  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  Rail-road  has  an  advantage  of  298  miles,  which,  at 
the  rates  of  transportation  (about  1J  cents  per  ton  per  mile), 
usually  required  for  moderate  profits,  with  a  large  traffic,  is 
equal  to  $4  50  per  ton,  and  a  saving  of  at  least  thirty  hours  in 
time. 

I  have  made  these  comparisons,  assuming  that  the  Cattawissa 
route  would  be  adopted,  as  I  learn  that  this  road  will  be  completed 
at  once.  It  is  comparatively  immaterial  whether  this  line  or 
the  one  to  Harrisburg,  be  selected,  as  the  little  increase  of  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  latter,  is  equalized  by  superior  grades. 

I  learn  that  apprehensions  are  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
trade  may  be  diverted  from  Philadelphia,  at  Tamaqua,  by  the 
projected  road  from  Tamaqua  to  Easton,  and  thence  to  New 
York. 

An  investigation  of  this  question,  will  show  these  results,  viz. : 


Erom  Erie  to  Williamsport,  4  feet  84  in.  guage,  240  miles 
“  Williamsport  to  Tamaqua,  do  do  -  90  “ 

“  Tamaqua  to  Easton,  -  -  -  -  60  “ 

“  Easton  to  New  Brunswick,  do  miles. 

“  New  Brunswick  to  Jersey  City,  4  feet  10  in.,  76  “ 

Jersey  City,  -  - . 1“ 


With  two  transhipments,  viz. :  467  miles. 

At  New  Brunswick  and  Jersey  City ; 

Or, 

Erom  Erie  to  Easton,  4  ft.  8J  in.  guage,  390  miles. 

“  Easton  to  Elizabcthport,  do  64  “ 

“  Elizabethport  to  N.  Y.,  by  steamer,  14  “ 

• - -  468  miles. 

With  one  transhipment  at  Elizabethport. 
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Thus,  it  appears  that  the  distance  from  Tamaqua  to  New 
York,  is  138  miles,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  transhipments, 
while  from  the  same  point  to  Philadelphia,  with  infinitely  superior 
gradients,  the  actual  distance  is  but  98  miles,  leaving  40  miles 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

This,  you  perceive,  also  shows  the  most  important  fact,  that 
the  Sunbury  and  Erie  route  to  New  York,  is  by  these  connec¬ 
tions,  much  superior  to  either  of  the  existing  lines,  in  the  three 
important  features  of  actual  distance,  grades,  and  the  diminished 
number  of  transhipments. 

IVith  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road,  owned  and  controlled 
here,  and  with  40  miles  of  actual  distance  in  our  favor,  surely 
our  enterprising  fellow  citizens  will  not  fear  the  competition  of 
New  York,  while  to  our  capitalists,  the  superiority  of  this  route 
to  that  city  over  all  others,  gives  a  security  for  results  immensely 
profitable. 

The  foregoing  statements  have  demonstrated  the  following 
facts,  viz. : 

1st.  That  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  route  is  the  shortest  in  actual 
distance  between  the  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic. 

2d.  That  it  crosses  the  Alleghany  Mountains  with  better 
grades  than  any  other  line  now  completed  or  projected. 

3d.  That  in  equated  distance,  (allowing  for  transhipment,  and 
rise  and  fall,)  it  exhibits  advantages  which  defy  competition. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  my  dear  sir,  that 
Philadelphians  have,  for  so  long  a  time,  exhibited  so  much  apa¬ 
thy  about  this  important  work.  The  State  of  New  York  con¬ 
structed  the  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  at  a  cost,  to  this 
time,  of  §25,000,000,  and  also  made  a  gift  of  §3,000,000  to  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road  Company,  the  completion  of  which 
enterprises,  and  that  of  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  line,  has  required 
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an  investment  of  more  than  $70,000,000,  and  still  these  works 
are  among  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  profitable  in  the  country. 

My  time  will  not  permit  me,  and  it  cannot  be  necessary,  to 
discuss  at  any  length  the  importance  of  the  trade,  (now  merely 
in  its  infancy,)  of  these  vast  inland  seas.  It  is  well  known  that 
even  now,  it  annually  equals  in  value  our  national  imports. 

What,  then,  is  necessary,  to  enable  Philadelphia  to  share 
largely  this  great  trade  ?  Other  capital  and  enterprise  mainly 
have  made,  or  will  make,  the  lines  of  roads  from  Philadelphia  to 
Williamsport,  188  miles,  leaving  but  240  miles  of  road  to  be  con¬ 
structed,  (from  Williamsport  to  Erie,)  to  give  the  best  outlet  for 
this  vast  commerce,  ever  projected.  At  Williamsport  we  again 
meet  other  capital  and  Rail-roads,  extending  to  Elmira,  and 
thence  to  Niagara,  with  a  branch  to  Sodus  Bay  and  Oswego,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  thus  opening  to  us,  not  only  the  trade  of  the  West, 
but  of  Northern  and  Western  New  York.  All  that  is  required 
to  accomplish  these  great  purposes,  I  learn  from  you,  is  an 
investment  of  only  $9,000,000,  (with  a  single  track,)  which,  it 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  will  be  a  most  profitable  one, 
without  reference  to  the  immense  indirect  advantages  which  must 
inevitably  accrue  from  it. 

If  our  citizens  can  be  made  fully  to  understand  the  question, 
and  appreciate  its  importance,  and  the  many  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  prompt  prosecution  of  this  work  to  completion,  I 
cannot  believe  that  they  will  longer  remain  indifferent  to  this 
great  enterprise.  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  TUCKER. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SELECT  COMMITTEE 


IX  RELATION  TO  THE 


SUNBURY  &  ERIE  RAILROAD, 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Walker,  from  tlie  Select  Committee,  to  which  was  refer¬ 
red  so  much  of  the  Governor’s  message,  as  relates  to  the  Sunburv 
and  Erie  Rail-road,  made  a  report,  which  was  read,  as  follows : 

That  they  have  given  the  subject  some  consideration.  They 
find  that  a  Company  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1837,  to  con¬ 
struct  a  Rail-road  between  Sunbury  and  Erie.  That  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  incorporating  act  are  liberal,  and  that  the  Company 
organized  under  it  in  the  year  1837.  That  during  the  year 
1838  and  1839,  a  corps  of  engineers,  under  Edward  Miller, 
explored  the  country  between  the  points  mentioned  in  the  char¬ 
ter.  That  at  the  close  of  each  year  a  report  was  made — the  first 
in  January,  1839,  and  the  second  in  March,  1840.  That  these 
reports  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  continu¬ 
ous  road  without  an  inclined  plane,  and  with  no  grade  exceeding 
52j8q  feet  to  the  mile.  That  on  five-sixths  of  the  road,  no  grade 
exceeds  33  feet  to  the  mile ;  on  three-fourths  of  it,  no  grade 
exceeds  20  feet  to  the  mile ;  and  on  two-thirds,  no  grade  exceeds 
12  feet  to  the  mile.  The  Committee,  with  much  instruction, 
perused  the  reports  above  alluded  to,  and  would  ask  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  road,  to 
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make  themselves  familiar  with  the  facts  therein,  too  voluminous 
to  be  detailed  in  this.  By  these  it  appears  that  the  engineer 
made  as  full,  accurate  and  thorough  an  exploration  of  the 
country,  as  the  time  would  permit,  and  demonstrated  that,  by 
the  Sunbury  and  Erie  line,  the  seaboard  can  be  connected  with 
the  lakes  at  Erie,  not  only  by  the  shortest,  but  by  a  route  (ex¬ 
cept  by  Albany)  in  which  the  least  elevation  is  to  be  overcome. 
To  this  your  Committee  will,  in  a  more  appropriate  portion  of 
their  report,  again  refer. 

That  financial  and  commercial  revulsion  that  arrested  many 
of  the  improvements  of  the  country  then  in  apparent  prosperity, 
that  compelled  the  Company  then  constructing  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Bail-road,  the  natural  rival  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie, 
to  stop,  arrested  also  the  progress  of  this  Company.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  upon  the  return  of  better  times,  the  work  was  not 
resumed. 

The  important  question  presented  for  consideration  by  the 
Message  referred  to  your  Committee  is,  should  this  work  be 
resumed?  and  if  so,  when?  Before  answering  this,  and  that 
the  answer,  when  given,  may  be  the  more  satisfactory,  we  will 
submit  some  facts  directly  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

Upon  the  3d  day  of  March,  1792,  the  United  States,  by  deed  of 
that  date,  in  pursuance  of  a  sale  previously  made,  conveyed  to 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  consideration  of  $151,640  25,  the  part  of 
the  county  of  Erie,  North  of  latitude  42.  The  title  of  the 
Indians  to  the  same  territory , was  extinguished  by  the  payment 
of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

By  this  purchase,  Pennsylvania  obtained  above  forty-five  miles 
on  the  South  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was,  at  that  day,  con" 
sidered  an  invaluable  acquisition,  because  it  secured  to  this  State, 
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access  to  the  Northern  chain  of  Lakes,  at  a  harbor  the  very 
best  upon  the  South  shore  of  Erie,  and  at  a  point  where  fairly 
this  State  could  compete  with  her  great  Northern  rivals,  for  the 
commercial  business  destined  to  be  done  upon  those  inland  seas. 
The  business  now  done  upon  the  Lakes,  demonstrates  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  far-seeing  fathers,  and  if  we  do  not  profit  thereby, 
the  fault  is  ours,  not  theirs. 

To  ascertain,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  business,  commer¬ 
cial  and  other,  destined  to  be  done  upon  Lake  Erie,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  will  ask  your  attention  to .  the  population,  at  different 
periods,  from  the  year  1800  to  the  present  time,  of  those  States 
bordering  upon  the  Lakes,  and  that  must,  more  or  less,  have 


business  connection  therewith. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  -  45,365 

That  of  Indiana,  -  5,641 

In  the  year  1810,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  -  230,760 

Indiana,  --------  24,520 

Illinois, . ___  12,282 

Michigan,  -  --  --  --  -  4,528 


Making  an  aggregate  population  in  1810,  of  -  272,090 


in  those  States  and  Territories  bordering  upon  the  lakes. 


In  1820,  Ohio  had  ------  581,434 

Indiana, . 147,178 

Illinois, . -  55,211 

Michigan, . 9,048 


Making  in  1820,  an  aggregate  population  cf  -  792,871 


in  the  same  territory,  being  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  520,781. 
5 


In  1830,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  -  937,637 

Indiana, .  341,582 

Illinois,  ------  157,575 

Michigan,  -  --  --  --  -  31,639 


Making  in  the  same  territories  in  that  year,  -  1,468,433 

being  an  increase  in  ten  years,  of  675,562. 

In  1840,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  -  1,519,467 

Indiana,  -  685,866 

Illinois, . -  476,183 

Michigan,  -  212,267 

Wisconsin,  -------  -  30,945 

Making  in  the  year  1840,  a  population  of  -  2,924,728 

in  those  States  that  are  tributary  to  the  northern  Lakes,  being 

an  increase  in  ten  years  of  1,456,295. 

By  the  census  just  taken,  the  States  above  mentioned  in  popu¬ 
lation,  stand  thus: — 

Ohio  has  --------  1,981,940 

Indiana,  -  --  --  --  -  990,258 

Illinois,  --------  850,000 

Michigan,  -  --  --  --  -  397,576 

Wisconsin,  -------  -  305,596 


-  4,525,370 


Making  in  1850, 
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These  statistics  show  an  unprecedented  increase  of  population 
in  that  territory,  a  great  portion  of  which,  must  send  to,  and 
receive  from  the  Atlantic  market,  what  it  produces  and  con¬ 
sumes  by  that  channel — the  chain  of  northern  lakes — that  nature 
has  wisely  provided,  and  along  which,  for  many  hundred  miles, 
commerce  and  travel  passes  free  from  toll.  We  see  here  a  popu¬ 
lation  that  in  the  year  1800,  amounted  to  51,006,  in  fifty  years, 
increase  to  4,525,307.  The  figures  above  given,  believed  to  be 
accurate,  show  that  in  each  period  of  ten  years,  the  population 
has  nearly  doubled  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  But  to  these  States,  if  we  take  a  proper  view  of 
the  trade,  travel,  and  commerce  that  is  to  be  done  upon  Lake 
Erie,  must  be  added  that  vast  extent  of  country  that  reaches 
from  the  Saut  of  St.  Mary’s,  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  is  a  region  yet  but  partially  explored.  Eor  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  of  but  small  moment  ;  but  in  its  minerals,  of  untold  wealth. 
Its  iron  and  its  copper  ore,  in  quantity  and  per  centage  of 
yield,  exceed  that  of  any  other  mines  yet  discovered  in  this 
country.  The  means  of  access  are  also  easy,  the  mines  being 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  where  vessels  of  large 
tonnage,  as  soon  as  the  canal  around  the  falls  in  the  St.  Mary’s 
is  built,  can  sail.  To  the  mineral  wealth,  must  be  added  an 
item  of  no  small  moment — the  fish  taken  in  Erie,  Huron,  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  river  St.  Mary’s,  and  Lake  Superior.  The  extent  of 
the  fishing  business  upon  the  lakes,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  at  the  port  of  Buffalo  alone,  in  the  year  1850,  there 
were  received  10,379  barrels  of  lake  fish.  This,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  but  one  of  the  many  ports  upon  Lake  Erie,  at  which 
this  article  of  commerce  is  received  for  eastern  and  southern 
consumption. 
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But  still  more  fully  to  ascertain,  and  more  distinctly  to  see  the 
commercial  importance  of  this  body  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to 
know,  that  by  reason  of  the  Welland  Canal,  now  enlarged  for 
vessels,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  added  to 
Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  presenting  an  extent  of 
inland  ship  navigation  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

Some  few  years  since  the  project  was  agitated  in  the  National 
Government,  of  connecting,  by  a  Canal  for  vessels  of  deep  draft, 
the  Mississippi  river  with  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  shown  to  be, 
and  is  known  to  be  practicable.  That  armed  steamers  in  war 
may  be  thrown  upon  these  Lakes,  to  enable  us  successfully  to 
compete  with  Great  Britain,  a  canal  with  dimensions  equal  to 
the  Welland,  must  and  will  be  built,  connecting  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  When  that  is  accomplished,  the  trade, 
travel,  and  commerce  thereby  thrown  upon  the  lakes,  may  itself 
exceed  by  many  per  cent  the  present  apparently  extraordinary 
business  of  Erie.  It  cannot  but  greatly  increase  it,  because, 
once  afloat  upon  Erie,  you  have  access  to  the  Mississippi  and  all 
her  tributaries,  with  vessels  of  deep  draft.  But  it  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  your  Committee  to  deal  in  fancies,  in  conjectures,  or  rely 
upon  anticipations  that  may  never  be  realized.  They  prefer 
facts,  and  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  advert  to,  as  worthy  of 
deep  and  earnest  consideration,  the  various  improvements,  rail¬ 
road  and  canal,  now  completed  or  in  progress  of  construction, 
reaching  from  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  south  and  west  to  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  improvements  affording  facilities  to 
those  who  reside  throughout  that  vast  extent  of  country,  unsur¬ 
passed  in  its  fertility,  to  reach  the  Atlantic  market. 

Commencing  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  the  Erie  Extension 
Canal,  reaching  from  the  town  of  Erie  to  the  Ohio  river,  twenty- 
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eight  miles  below  Pittsburg.  This  work  is  136  miles  in  length, 
and  is  now  completed.  There  is,  in  addition  to  the  above,  a 
company  organized,  the  stock  taken,  and  the  surveys  made  for 
the  construction  of  a  Rail-road  from  Erie,  intersecting  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio  Road  near  Beaver. 

These  improvements  pass  through  a  country  rich  in  agricultu¬ 
ral  and  mineral  wealth,  promissing  soon  to  be  unsurpassed  by 
few,  if  any,  sections  of  our  State. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  there  is  the  canal  extending  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  lake  at  Cleveland,  the  Miami 
Canal,  reaching  from  the  west  end  of  Erie  through  the  west  of 
the  State  to  the  river  at  Cincinnati,  and  connecting  also  with  the 
Wabash  Canal.  These  are  completed.  They  carry,  and  were 
made  to  carry  to  the  lake,  heavy  articles  destined  for  the  Atlan¬ 
tic. 

In  the  same  State  there  is  the  Mad  River  and  Sandusky  Rail¬ 
road,  passing  through  the  west  end  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  agricultural  countries  in  the  Union,  reaching  from  the 
lake  to  the  Ohio.  The  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Cleveland 
Rail-road, ‘connecting  the  same  waters  at  Cincinnati  and  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  Cleveland  and  Wellsburg  Rail-road,  intersecting  the 
Pittsburg  and  Ohio,  fifty-six  miles  south  of  Cleveland. 

To  these,  others  might  be  named,  now  constructed  or  building, 
reaching  from  the  lake,  at  intermediate  points,  into  the  country, 
intersecting  the  great  Rail-road  now  constructing  through  the 
centre  of  Ohio,  in  which  Pennsylvania  does,  and  should  feel,  a 
deep  interest,  the  same  being  but  a  continuation  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

These  Rail-roads  and  canals,  with  those  intersecting  them, 
enable  the  citizens  of  Ohio  to  convey  cheaply  all  they  produce, 
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grow  or  manufacture,  to  that  water,  upon  which,  free  of  toll,  and 
in  vessels  of  heavy  burdens,  they  are  conveyed  towards  the 
Atlantic.  By  the  same  avenues  the  merchandize  and  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  of  the  East,  rendered  valuable  by  science,  mechan¬ 
ical  skill,  and  labor,  are  conveyed  to  the  West,  and  spread 
throughout  the  State,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  stop  here,  for  it  affords  but  a 
limited  view  of  the  subject  we  are  considering. 

Leading  into  the  State  of  Indiana,  we  have  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  commencing  at  Toledo,  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
running  up  the  Maumee  river,  with  its  various  branches  and  con¬ 
necting  canal,  reaching  far  into  the  interior,  and  spreading  wide 
over  the  rich  and  rapidly  improving  State.  This  young  sister 
has  also  embarked  largely  in  rail-road  improvements  ;  she  is  now 
engaged  in  constructing  roads  of  the  description  mentioned,  the 
object  of  which  is,  and  from  the  location  and  directions,  the 
result  must  be,  that  the  rich  and  valuable  agricultural  produc¬ 
tions  of  that  vigorous  State,  will  be  carried  to  Lake  Erie,  over 
which  water  her  trade,  products  and  travel,  by  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  navigation,  will  seek  the  tide  water,  and  by  which, 
in  return,  she  will  receive  her  valuable  imports. 

Of  equal  importance  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  trade 
and  travel  now  doing,  and  destined  to  be  done  upon  Lake  Erie, 
is  a  view  of  the  improvements  by  canal  and  rail-road  now  made 
and  making  in  Michigan.  This  State  lies  west  of  Erie;  and  the 
natural  course  of  trade  and  travel  is  to  reach  that  water,  because 
thereon  navigation  must  be  cheaper  than  on  any  constructed 
work.  On  it  there  is  no  toll.  In  this  State  there  is  “the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bail-road, ’’connecting  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie.  Its  east¬ 
ern  terminus  is  Detroit.  It  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  State, 
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and  is  intended,  after  reaching  Michigan,  to  pass  around  the 
south  of  that  Lake,  on  its  way  to  Chicago  and  the  far  West. 
Branches  north  and  south  from  it,  will  intersect  the  State  on 
every  prominent  point ;  by  which  means  her  valuable  products 
will  he  gathered  into  Detroit.  In  addition  to  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  and  its  tributaries,  there  is  one  terminating  at  Monroe,  by 
which  the  rich  agricultural  country  along  the  south  of  Michigan, 
conveys  to  the  shore  of  Erie  the  product  of  its  fields.  These 
improvements  all  terminate  on  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  river,  its 
tributary.  They  extend  south  and  west,  inviting  the  trade, 
commerce  and  travel  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  to  the  lake, 
on  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  market.  We  will  see,  in  another  part 
of  this  report,  whether  the  invitation  has  been  accepted.  And  if 
it  has,  from  the  past,  attempt  to  show  what  it  may  be  in  the 
future.  Your  Committee  will  now  direct  attention  to  the  coun¬ 
try  south  and  West  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  to  the  canals  and 
railroads  terminating  upon  its  shores.  These  avenues  of  trade 
and  travel,  by  which  the  rich  and  valuable  products  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  are  carried  to  Lake  Michigan,  are  of  deep  inter¬ 
est  now,  and  promise  still  more  for  the  future.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  extends  from  Chicago  to  steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Illinois  river.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valu¬ 
able  canals  in  the  States.  Its  capacity  for  tonnage,  for  cheap 
and  quick  transportation,  is  very  great.  It  passes  through  a 
rich  country  with  an  extensive  trade,  which,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Illinois  river,  it  transports  to  Chicago,  destined  for  the  sea¬ 
board  by  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie. 

We  must  add  to  this  Canal,  the  Rail-road  now  constructing 
from  Chicago,  on  the  lake,  to  Galena,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  great  Central  Rail-road  extending  from  Cairo,  at  the  junc- 
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tion  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  running  Northwards,  con¬ 
necting  with  the  Galena  Road,  and  terminating  upon  the  lake  at 
Chicago.  These,  when  completed,  must  add  largely  to  the  trade 
of  the  lakes,  as  they  open  to  business  and  enterprise,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  rich  sections  of  country  on  this  continent. 

North  of  Illinois,  and  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  lies  Wisconsin — a  valuable  mineral  and  agricultural  coun¬ 
try,  which,  in  1840,  had  a  population  of  80,945,  and  now  has 
305,596.  Important  rail-roads  are  constructing  in  this  State. 
One  commencing  at  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  termina¬ 
ting  at  Galena,  on  the  Mississippi.  It  passes  through  a  rich 
agricultural  and  mineral  region,  and,  with  its  branches,  will  con¬ 
centrate  at  Milwaukie  the  lead  and  other  products  of  Wisconsin, 
to  find  by  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  the  Atlantic  Market. 

Upon  the  country,  a  glance  of  which  we  have  taken,  and  the 
improvements  made  and  making  to  which  we  have  referred,  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  travel  of  Lake  Erie,  now  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  rapidly  increasing,  depends.  The  rapidity  with  which 
this  country  has  settled  and  increased  in  wealth,  speaks  more  in 
its  favor  than  volumes  written.  And  yet  it  is  but  in  its  infancy, 
in  population  and  wealth.  When  fully  developed,  the  trade  done 
upon  Erie  will  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  As  conclusive 
evidence  of  which,  your  committee  ask  you  to  look  at  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  this  commerce,  how  rapidly  it  has  in¬ 
creased,  what  it  now  is,  and  its  future  promise 

And  first,  as  to  the  vessels  and  tonnage  upon  the  lakes.  In 
the  year  1818,  the  first  steamboat  appeared  upon  Lake  Erie. 
For  some  years  it  had  no  competition.  In  1827,  partly  for  the 
general  government,  the  first  steamboat  reached  Lake  Michigan. 
About  this  time,  this  character  of  vessels  began  to  increase,  so 
that  in  1833,  there  were  eleven  steamboats  upon  the  lakes  ; 
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and  that  year  they  made  three  trips  to  Michigan.  In  1834, 
there  were  eighteen  steamboats  upon  the  lakes,  and  made  five 
trips  to  the  upper  lakes.  From  this  date  they  so  rapidly 
increased,  that  in  1839  there  was  a  regular  line  of  eight  steam- 
boats  running  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 

In  1838,  the  vessels  of  the  western  lakes  consisted  of  15 
steamers,  3  ships,  3  brigs,  and  52  schooners — in  all,  73. 

In  1845,  it  had  increased  to  52  steamers,  8  propellers,  50 
brigs,  and  270  schooners,  making  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
76,000  tons. 

In  1846,  there  were  62  steamers,  18  propellers,  1  barque,  58 
brigs,  and  313  schooners. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  there  were  67  steamers,  26  propellers, 
3  barques,  64  brigs,  and  340  schooners.  The  increase  from  that 
to  the  present,  in  tonnage,  has  corresponded  with  the  past. 

Your  committee  now  ask  attention  to  those  facts  in  which 
those  friendly  to  the  S unbury  and  Erie  Rail-road  are  the  most 
deeply  interested.  We  allude  to  the  commerce  and  travel  done 
upon  the  lakes,  upon  Erie  in  particular,  from  the  year  1835  to 
the  present  time.  In  that  year,  the  following  articles  were 
shipped  from  Ohio,  by  the  lake  and  the  Yew  York  Canal, 
towards  tide-water  : 


Barrels  of  flour,  -  -  -  -  -  -  86,233 

Bushels  of  wheat,  ------  98,071 

“  corn,  ------  14,579 

Barrels  of  provisions,  -  6,562 

“  ashes,  ------  4,419 

Pounds  of  staves,  ------  2,565,272 

“  wool, . 140,911 

butter,  cheese  and  lard,  -  1,030,632 
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In  the  year  1840,  other  States  commenced  exporting,  and 
sent  to  the  same  market  the  following  : 


Barrels  of  flour,  ------  638,790 

Bushels  of  wheat,  ------  881,192 

“  corn,  ------  47,885 

Barrels  of  provisions,  -----  25,070 

“  ashes,  -  7,008 

Pounds  of  staves,  22,410,660 

“  wool, .  107,494 

“  butter,  cheese  and  lard,  -  -  -  3,422,687 


In  the  year  1845,  all  the  Western  States  became  exporters, 
and  sent  forward  by  the  lakes,  to  market,  as  follows  : 

717,466 
1,354,990 
33,069 
68,000 
34,602 
88,296,431 
2,957,761 
6,597,007 


1,103,039 

3,681,346 

2,608,967 

146,836 

17,504 


Barrels  of  flour,  ------ 

Bushels  of  wheat,  ------ 

u  corn,  - 

Barrels  of  Provisions,  - 

“  ashes,  ------ 

Pounds  of  staves,  ------ 

“  wool,  -  -  -  -  - 

“  butter,  cheese  and  lard, 

In  the  year  1850,  the  same  sources  furnished  : 
Barrels  of  flour,  - 

Bushels  of  wheat,  -  -  -  -  - 

u  corn,  -  -  -  -  - 

Barrels  of  provisions,  - 

“  ashes,  - 


Pounds  of  staves,  ------  159,479,504 

“  wool,  ------  8,805,817 

u  butter,  clieese  and  lard,  -  17,534,981 

To  tbis  trade,  most  rapidly  increasing,  as  shown,  add  the 
passenger  travel,  which,  in  1846,  amounted  to  250,000  persons, 
and  yielded  to  those  engaged  in  it,  $1,250,000. 

In  the  year  1850,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  300,000 
passengers  were  transported  across  Lake  Erie,  who  paid  at  least 
§1,500,000. 

The  passenger  trade  is  rapidly  increasing  each  year,  by 
reason  of  the  many  railroads  connecting  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers  with  the  lakes,  the  increased  population  of  the  West, 
and  its  unprecedented  growth  in  wealth. 

But  take  another  view,  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  the 

commerce  of  the  lakes  has  increased.  The  following  table, 

compiled  from  authentic  sources,  shows  the  exports  and  imports 
at  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Erie  and  Chicago,  for  the  year  1846  : 

Buffalo, . $48,989,116 

Cleveland,  -------  12,559,110 

Erie, .  6,373,246 

Chicago, .  3,927,150 

The  import  and  export  commerce  at  each  of  these  ports,  has 
greatly  increased  from  that  vear.  The  estimated  trade  of  the 
port  of  Erie,  for  the  year  1850,  is  about  $14,000,000.  That  of 
Buffalo,  exclusive  of  Black  Rock  and  Tonewenday,  reached,  in 
1850,  the  extraordinary  sum  of  $70,180,705.  Of  this,  rising 
of  $22,000,000  were  received  at  Buffalo  by  the  lakes,  from  the 
West,  and  over  §47,000,000  at  Buffalo  from  the  east,  by  the 
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canal  and  rail-roads.  In  the  year  1848,  the  commerce  at  the 
port  of  Buffalo,  as  now  on  fde  in  the  Topographical  Bureau  at 
Washington,  was  $60, 140, 062,  showing  an  increase,  in  two 
years,  of  $10,040,643.  This,  it  must  he  always  borne  in  mind, 
is  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  at  Buffalo  alone,  exclusive  of  the 
many  other  ports  upon  the  south  of  Lake  Erie,  at  which,  for 
years  past,  a  large  and  increasing  business  has  been  done.  It 
is  also  exclusive  of  the  passenger  trade,  which,  in  the  year 
1846,  yielded  $1,250,000,  and  for  1850,  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000. 

But  take  another  view,  which  also  demonstrates  the  rapid 
growth,  the  present  importance,  and  future  promise  of  the  lake 
commerce.  We  refer  to  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  lake 
vessels,  at  and  from  the  port  of  Buffalo  in  the  year  1850.  The 
following  table  is  completed  from  an  authentic  source,  and  it  is 
believed,  may  be  relied  upon  : 

Arrivals  of  foreign  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  at  Buffalo, 

in  1850, .  -  473 

Clearances  of  foreign  vessels  for  foreign  ports,  from 

Buffalo,  in  1850,  -------  466 

Arrivals  of  American  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  at 


Buffalo,  in  1850,  -------  156 

Clearances  of  American  vessels  for  foreign  ports,  -  -  192 

The  coasting  trade  exhibits  the  following: 

Arrivals  at  Buffalo  for  the  year  1850,  -  -  -  3,558 

Clearances  at  Buffalo  for  the  year  1850,  -  -  3,599 


Making  the  arrivals  and  clearances  at  Buffalo  for  1850,  8,444 


Here,  then,  we  find  at  Buffalo  a  commerce  that  mar  with 


advantage  he  compared  with  many  of 

the 

Atlantic  ports. 

Take  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1847,  the  exports  and  imports 
stood  thus : 

• 

1847,  Philadelphia  imports,  - 

- 

$11,467,487 

“  exports,  - 

- 

9,104.359 

Total, 

- 

§20,571,846 

1847,  Buffalo  imports,  - 

28,944,267 

“  exports,  - 

- 

33,843,551 

Total, 

- 

$62,287,818 

Difference  for  1847,  in  favor  of  Buffalo, 

- 

$41,715,972 

1850,  Philadelphia  imports,  - 

o 

§12,066,154 

exports,  - 

- 

4,501,606 

Total, 

- 

$16,567,760 

1850,  Buffalo  imports,  ■= 

$22,525,781 

exports,  - 

- 

47,654,924 

Total, 

“ 

§70,180,705 

Difference  in  1850  in  favor  of  Buffalo,  - 

$58,612,945 
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As  corroborating  the  views  above  taken,  and  more  fully  and 
distinctly  than  has  yet  been  done,  showing  the  commerce  of  the 
chain  of  lakes,  your  Committee  will  here  insert  an  extract  from 
the  reply  of  Col.  J.  J.  Abcrt,  to  the  call  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  information  relating  to  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes,  in  the  year  1847. 

Probable  increase  of  Commerce. 

“It  is  difficult  to  approach  this  part  of  the  inquiry  without 
fear  of  appearing  to  exaggerate.  Those  who  knew  these  lakes 
thirty  years  ago,  and  who  know  them  now,  will  admit  that  exist¬ 
ing  facts  have  baffled  human  anticipations,  and  that  the  wildest 
speculations  of  the  imagination  have  been  more  than  realised  in 
the  vast  increase  of  their  commerce.  Then,  if  wre  examine  into 
the  elements  of  this  increase,  we  can  perceive  no  reason  to  doubt 
a  less  energetic  action  of  these  elements  for  many  years  to  come, 
than  has  been  realized  in  the  past.  The  regions  whose  inter¬ 
course  is  facilitated  by  this  commerce ;  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  of  the  adjacent  States;  the  extent  of  soil  and  extent  of 
lands  yet  unoccupied,  depending  upon  the  lakes  as  a  means  of 
communicating  with  a  market  already  great,  and  daily  increas¬ 
ing  ;  the  agreeableness  of  the  climate,  and  its  general  salubrity  ; 
the  character  of  the  population  and  of  the  foreign  emigrant,  to 
whom  the  lake  region  is  so  great  a  favorite ;  the  cheapness  of 
the  land  ;  all  these  elements  of  increase  now  exert  as  great 
energy  as  heretofore,  and  must  continue  to  exert  an  equal 
energy  for  many  years  to  come.  If  it  be  supposed  that  merely 
for  the  coming  ten  years,  the  increase  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  last  five,  it  will  justify  the  following  results.  We  have  found 
the  increase,  under  all  the  aspects  in  which  the  trade  has  been 
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viewed,  to  exceed  the  •  annual  average  of  seventeen  per  cent. 
We  will  take  seventeen  per  cent.,  and  apply  it  to  the  net  amount 
of  the  commerce  of  1846. 


§61,914,910 

1,250,000 


The  commerce  of  1846,  lias  been  shown  to  be 
To  which  add  passenger  trade, 


And  we  have  the  total  of,  -  -  -  §68,164,910 

This  amount  for  ten  years  at  seventeen  per  cent., 

will  in  the  year  1857,  be,  -  §170,545,257 

“I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  estimate, 
and  feel  under  no  apprehension  of  being  reproached  for  exag¬ 
gerating,  after  ten  years  shall  have  passed  awTay. 


“  J.  J.  ABERT. 


“  Col.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers .” 


In  1847,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  above  extract,  Col.  Abert 
then  called  upon  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  his 
estimate  of  the  probable  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes, 
informed  that  body,  that  in  the  year  1846,  it  amounted  to 
§68,  164,  910.  And  that  in  1857,  it  would  increase  to  §170, 
545,257.  Four  years  have  now  passed  by  since  that  report  was 
made,  and  what  was  then  considered  the  wild  speculation  of  the 
imagination  of  Col.  Abert,  though  to  be  accomplished  in  ten 
years,  in  the  year  1850,  has  been  realized. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  did  the  limits  of  a  report  admit, 
your  Committee  would  endeavor  to  show,  that  this  trade  is  deser- 
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ving  of  some  notice  by  the  citizens  of  this  State,  from  the 
increased  receipts  upon  the  New  York  Canal  and  Rail-roads, 
terminating  at  Lake  Erie.  But  this  we  omit.  As  worthy  of 
consideration  is  the  fact  recently  made  public,  that  the  New 
Yrork  and  Erie  Rail-road  is  now  engaged  in  continuing  their  road 
from  Dunkirk  to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  miles,  there  to  connect  with  the  Erie  and  North-East  road, 
and  terminating  in  the  town  of  Erie,  nineteen  miles  west  of  the 
State  line,  and  forty-seven  miles  from  Dunkirk.  That  those 
interested  in  the  Rail-road  now  terminating  at  Buffalo  have 
under  contract,  and  are  vigorously  pushing  to  completion,  a 
Rail-road  of  the  same  guage  to  the  State  line,  a  distance  of 
sixty-seven  miles,  soon  to  be  continued  to  Erie,  eighty-six  miles 
west  of  Buffalo.  These  roads,  now  rapidly  progressing,  and  to 
be  completed  to  the  town  of  Erie,  by  the  fall  of  1851,  show,  if 
anything  can,  two  things  :  first,  the  importance  of  the  lake  trade 
in  the  estimation  of  those  States,  New  Yrork  and  Massachusetts, 
who  thus  far  have  appropriated  it  almost  exclusively  to  them¬ 
selves:  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  harbor  at  Erie  is  better 
understood,  and  more  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not, 
than  by  those  who  are  Pennsylvanians. 

And  here,  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  question  under  con¬ 
sideration,  as  demonstrating  why  the  eastern  roads  are  reaching 
out  with  the  six  feet  and  four  feet  eight  and  a  half  inch  guages 
to  Erie,  your  Committee  will  insert,  even  under  the  charge  of 
being  too  voluminous,  extracts  from  the  reports  of  topographical 
engineers  acting  under  the  National  Government,  and  made  after 
thorough  exploration  of  the  lakes.  The  first  is  from  the  report 
of  Lieutenant  T.  S.  Brown,  U.  S.  Engineer,  made  October  1st, 
1885,  and  is  in  these  words,  “Erie  on  Presque  Isle  harbor.” 
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It  is  well  known  to  the  department,  that  the  works  at  Erie  have 
completely  realized  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed. 

“  This  improvement  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  remaining  to  be  effected  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  its  entire  practicability  for  the  sum  estimated,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.” 

“  The  narrow  limits  of  an  annual  report,  will  not  permit  me 
to  enlarge  upon  all  the  advantages  to  be  thereby  secured,  but  it 
may  be  proper  to  allude  to  the  following  considerations  in 
addition  to  the  cardinal  one  suggested,  of  preserving  the  bay, 
should  Congress  give  its  sanction  to  the  work.  Erie  Harbor, 
with  an  area  sufficiently  great  for  any  supposable  purpose  of 
commerce,  or  of  war,  (from  six  to  eight  square  miles,)  has  every¬ 
where  from  three  to  four  fathoms  of  water,  with  good  anchorage. 
These  qualities  on  a  coast  proverbial  for  a  deficiency  of  ports, 
and  destined  soon  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  inland  com¬ 
merce  on  the  globe,  give  a  high  value,  and  render  it  worthy  of 
all  the  attention  necessary  to  secure  to  its  advantages  their  full 
development.  This  subject  has  been  heretofore  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  department,  in  the  report  of  Col.  Totten,  in  the 
summer  of  1833  ;  and  in  recommending  the  adoption  of  immedi¬ 
ate  measures,  I  but  follow  in  the  route  which  he  indicated  as 
the  one  most  proper  to  be  pursued.  Erie,  as  the  outlet  of  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  canals,  is  destined  soon  to  be  the  seat 
of  an  important  commerce ;  and  this  consideration,  with  those 
of  a  more  general  nature,  glanced  at  above,  must  be  my  justifi¬ 
cation  for  devoting  so  much  space  to  this  part  of  my  report. 

(Signed.)  “  T.  S.  BROTV  N, 

“ Lieutenant  U.  S.  Engineers.” 

6 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  COL.  J.  J.  ABERT,  TOPOGRAPHI¬ 
CAL  ENGINEER,  NOVEMBER  1st,  1843. 

Harbor  of  Erie. 

“  This  harbor  has  been  considered  and  rated  as  a  first-class 
harbor.  The  harbor  is  in  itself  uncommonly  fine;  completely 
land-locked,  of  great  capacity  and  depth,  and  perfectly  protected 
from  the  drift  and  floating  ice  of  the  lake.  It  has  been  most 
carefully  and  accurately  surveyed,  and  a  chart  of  it,  upon  a  large 
scale,  is  now  in  the  bureau. 

To  Hon.  Secretary  of  War.  “  J.  J.  ABERT, 

“  Col.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers .” 

We  will  add  one  additional  extract  from  a  report  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Abert,  made  January  5th,  1848,  in  answer  to  a  call  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Lake  Erie. 

“  The  Pennsylvania  coast  of  Lake  Erie  extends  over  forty- 
five  miles,  embracing  only  the  county  of  Erie.  But  this  extent 
includes  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  namely,  Erie  on 
Presque  Isle  harbor. 

“It  is  a  harbor  of  great  capacity — about  six  square  miles — - 
with  an  average  depth  of  twenty  feet ;  easy  to  enter,  and  a  very 
secure  place  when  entered. 

“  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  connects  with  this  harbor,  and 
the  amount  of  exports  and  imports  for  1846,  are  stated  at 
$6, 273, 246.  Its  great  facilities  occasioned  it  to  be  adopted  as 
a  principal  naval  station  on  this  lake  during  the  war  of  1812  ; 
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and  it  is  now,  I  believe,  the  principal  place  of  outfit  for  vessels 
of  that  character,  and  for  winter  quarters. 

“  J.  J.  ABERT, 

“  Col.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers .” 

Having  thus,  from  authentic  sources,  shown  the  high  estimate 
in  which  the  harbor  of  Erie  is  held,  for  commerce  and  for  war ; 
having  directed  attention  to  the  trade,  commerce,  and  travel  of 
the  lakes,  and  shown  that  the  ratio  of  increase  for  years  past 
must  be  carried  into  the  future,  because  of  the  unoccupied  lands 
yet  to  be  found  in  the  new  States ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
country  is  filling  up  by  emigration ;  its  capacity  to  sustain  a 
dense  population ;  its  extensive  fisheries,  and  the  valuable 
mineral  regions  of  Wisconsin  and  Lake  Superior,  where  lead, 
copper  and  iron  abound  of  the  richest  quality ; — having  shown 
that  the  lakes  present  a  great  natural  highway,  free  of  tolls, 
port  charges  and  commercial  restrictions,  in  consequence  of 
which  trade  seeks  transportation  upon  its  surface;  that  the 
Rail-roads  and  Canals  which  spread  out  through  all  the  West, 
terminate  upon  its  shores ;  that  trade,  destined  for  tide-water, 
seeks  the  lakes  by  the  shortest  and  most  expeditious  channels ; 
that  the  price  of  transportation  always  shapes  the  route  and 
indicates  the  market  to  which  the  products  of  the  country  must 
go ;  we  will  now  ask  you  to  accompany  us,  whilst  we  institute  a 
fair  comparison  between  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  and  the  more 
Northern  routes.  We  will  take  the  terminus  of  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  road  upon  the  lake,  as  the  point  from  which  to  insti¬ 
tute  comparisons.  We  do  this,  because  it  is  the  only  safe  har¬ 
bor  upon  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  east  of  Sandusky ;  because 
at  that  port  the  New  York  and  Erie,  and  the  Boston,  Albany 
and  Buffalo  Rail-roads  terminate.  When  they,  or  either  of  them, 
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go  beyond  that  port,  it  will  be  by  a  different  gauge,  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  guilty  of  stupid  folly,  not  easily  distinguished 
from  crime.  A  change  of  gauge  there  is  to  Erie,  to  Pittsburg, 
to  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  whole  State,  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance.  Without  it,  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road  would  not 
be  what  it  would  be  with  it.  Without  it,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  our  own  Central  road,  would  find  their  tolls,  their 
trade,  travel  and  business,  greatly  interfered  with.  Without  it, 
Philadelphia  and  the  State,  when  too  late,  would  complain  of 
commerce  and  travel  lost  by  improvident  legislation.  With  a 
change  of  gauge  at  Erie,  this  State  can,  it  is  hoped,  successfully 
compete  with  New  York  and  Boston,  and  divide  the  trade  of  the 
lakes.  Let  us  look  at  distances  and  see : 

From  New  York  to  Erie,  by  Albany  and  Buffalo,  is  556  miles. 
“  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  by  the  Reading,  and  Sun¬ 
bury  and  Erie  Road,  is  436  “ 

Making  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and 

Erie  Road,  -  120  miles. 

Distance  from  New  York  to  Dunkirk,  by  the  New 

York  and  Erie  Road,  -  -  -  -  470  “ 

Distance  from  Dunkirk  to  Erie,  -  -  -  47  “ 

Total  distance  to  Erie,  by  New  York  and  Erie  Road,  517  miles. 
Distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  by  Reading  and 

Sunbury  Road,  -----  436  “ 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Road,  81  miles. 
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But,  as  calculated  to  throw  additional  light  upon  this  enter¬ 
prise,  let  us  ascertain  the  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  the  lake, 
at  Cleveland,  as  compared  with  the  Sunbury  and  Erie : 

From  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  -  -  -  107  miles. 

“  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  Central  Road,  252  “ 

“  Pittsburg  to  the  intersection  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Wellsville  Road,  by  the  Pennsylvania 


and  Ohio  Road,  -----  81  u 

“  that  point  of  intersection  to  Cleveland,  -  56  “ 

Total,  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland,  by  Pittsburg,  -  496  miles. 

“  “  Erie,  as  above  stated,  -  436  “ 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie,  -  60  miles. 


Suppose,  on  account  of  grade,  or  for  any  other  controlling 
cause,  it  should  be  considered  best  to  continue  the  road  from 
Sunbury  to  Philadelphia,  by  Harrisburg,  then  the  comparison 
of  routes  would  stand  thus  : 


The  Hew  York  and  Erie,  as  above  stated, 
From  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg, 

“  Harrisburg  to  Sunbury,  - 
“  Sunbury  to  Erie, 


517  miles. 
107 

56 

283 

-  446  “ 


Difference  in  favor  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  route, 


71  miles. 
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It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  shortest  route  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  lakes,  by  rail-road,’ is  the  Sunbury  and  Erie.  One  import¬ 
ant  advantage  that  this  road  has  over  the  New  York  and  Erie, 
and  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Rail-road,  also,  is  in  the  grade.  In 
the  first  mentioned  there  is,  for  some  distance,  an  elevation  of 
eighty-two  feet  to  the  mile  to  be  overcome,  'whereas  upon  the 
Sunbury  and  Erie  there  is  no  grade  exceeding  fifty-two  and 
eight-tenths  feet  to  the  mile,  and  that  but  for  a  short  distance. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  importance  to  be  looked  at, 
the  improvement  of  the  country  through  which  this  road,  if  built, 
will  pass.  From  Lock  Haven,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to  Warren, 
on  the  Alleghany,  it  will  penetrate  a  country  heretofore  un¬ 
touched  by  any  improvement — rail-road  or  canal.  It  wall  bring 
into  market  a  great  extent  of  wild  land,  that  cannot  be  settled 
until  there  is  a  way  to  market  opened.  It  will  open  to  the  east 
and  the  west  an  avenue  by  which  the  coal,  lumber  and  iron  of 
the  wilderness  can  find  a  market  at  Philadelphia  and  the  lake. 
Thus  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  developed,  the  com¬ 
mercial  importance  of  Erie  greatly  increased,  and  a  stream  of 
wealth  flow  into  Philadelphia  from  that  lake,  to  secure  a  title  to 
forty-five  miles  of  the  south  shore  of  which,  our  fathers  deemed 
an  act  of  prudence  and  of  wisdom. 

Your  Committee  will,  though  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition, 
embody  in  their  report  the  following,  kindly  prepared  for  them 
by  a  gentleman,  not  only  master  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
writes,  but  of  intelligence  and  worth- — G.  A.  Nicolls,  of  Reading. 
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SUNBURY  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

General  Remarks  upon  its  Eastern  Terminus ,  betiveen  Sunbury 

and  the  Valley  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Several  routes  lia-ve  been  proposed,  examined,  and  surveyed, 
with  a  view  to  a  rail-road  connection  between  the  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  Sunbury ;  which  various 
routes  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows,  commencing  westwardly : 

1st.  By  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Rail-road. 

From  Schuylkill  Haven,  through  Minersville  and  Coal  Castle, 
to  Shamokin,  a  distance  of  forty-two  miles,  overcoming  the  Broad 
Mountain  elevation  of  1,533  feet,  (above  Delaware  tide-water  at 
Philadelphia,)  by  eighty  feet  grades  ascending  westwardly,  and 
sixty-six  feet  ascending  eastwardly.  This  would  make  the  total 
distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Sunbury  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  thus : 


Philadelphia  to  Schuylkill  Haven,  (Reading  Rail-road,)  89 
Schuylkill  Haven  to  Coal  Castle,  (Mine  Hill  Rail-road,)  10 
Coal  Castle  to  Shamokin,  32 

Shamokin  to  Sunbury,  (Danville  and  Pottsville,)  19 


150 


Of  which  only  thirty-two  miles,  from  Coal  Castle  to  Shamo¬ 
kin,  would  require  constructing,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,280,000, 
the  balance  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  being  already 
built  and  in  operation. 
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2d.  By  the  Mount  Carbon  Hail-road  route  through  Potts  ville, 
New  Castle  and  Shamokin,  to  Sunbury,  a  distance  of  about  fifty- 
four  miles  from  end  of  Beading  Rail-road ;  with  grades  of  eighty- 
five  feet  per  mile  ascending  west,  and  about  sixty  feet  per  mile 
ascending  east.  By  this  route,  at  present  unexplored,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Philadelphia  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
miles,  thus: 

Philadelphia  to  Pottsville,  93  miles. 

Potts  ville  to  Sunbury,  -  -  -  -  -  53  “ 


146  miles. 


Of  which  thirty-three  miles  would  require  to  be  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,400,000. 

3d.  By  the  Mill- Creek  Hail-road ,  via.  Port  Carbon,  St.  Clair, 
New  Boston  and  Shamokin,  to  Sunbury,  in  all  sixty  miles  from 
end  of  Reading  Rail-road  at  Mount  Carbon,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

The  maximum  grades  in  this  route  will  be  about  one  hundred 
feet  to  the  mile,  going  west,  and  about  fifty  feet,  coming  east. 
Of  the  whole  distance,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  are  built 
and  in  operation,  and  five  on  the  Mill  Creek  Rail-road  are  par¬ 
tially  graded,  leaving  twenty-nine  to  be  constructed,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,200,000. 

4th.  By  the  Little  Schuylkill  and  Ccttawissa  Hail-rocid ,  via. 
Port  Clinton,  Tamaqua,  Tamanend  and  Catawissa,  to  Sunbury, 
in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  miles  from  Philadelphia,  thus : 
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Philadelphia  to  Port  Clinton,  (Reading  Rail-road,)  78  miles. 
Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua,  (Little  Schuylkill  Rail¬ 


road,)  --------  20  “ 

Tamaqua  to  junction  with  Catawissa  Rail-road,  12  u 
Thence  to  Catawissa,  -  -  -  -  -  85  “ 

Catawissa  to  Sunbury,  -----  22  u 


167  miles. 


Of  which  ninety-eight  miles  are  constructed  and  in  operation, 
and  thirty-five  of  the  Catawissa  Rail-road  are  graded,  leaving 
only  thirty-four  to  be  made,  at  a  probable  cost  of  $1,350,000. 
The  maximum  grades  on  this  route  are  only  sixty-six  feet,  going 
west,  and  thirty-three  feet  per  mile,  coming  east. 

All  these  routes  stated,  pass  over  or  through  the  first  and 
second  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  containing  the  richest 
measures  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States ;  accessible  at 
every  point,  by  any  of  the  routes,  and  therefore  abundantly  able 
to  afford  a  local  coal  business  sufficient  to  justify  their  construc¬ 
tion.  For  want  of  these  improvements,  thousands  of  acres  of 
most  valuable  coal  land,  in  the  second  coal  field,  are  held  at  a 
nominal  value  only,  and  rise  or  fall  in  price,  as  the  prospect  of 
a  rail-road  improves  or  diminishes. 

The  u  Girard  Estate,’’  owned  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  second  coal  field,  contains  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable 
coal  land,  at  present  entirely  unproductive,  for  want  of  access 
to  market. 

Any  rail-road  connecting  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill 
valleys,  must  command  the  entire  passenger  travel  of  the  north 
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and  west  branches  of  that  noble  stream,  at  present  dependent 
upon  canals  and  stages.  The  extensions  already  made,  and 
making  northwardly,  into  New  York  State,  will  secure  a  large 
portion  of  the  travel  now  seeking  the  Erie  Rail-road,  and  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tioga,  Owego,  and  Chenango 
rivers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  the  Schuylkill  Valley  lies  the 
shorter  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Elmira  (on  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Rail-road),  than  from  that  latter  point,  by  the  same 
rail-road,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  thus : 


Philadelphia  to  Port  Clinton, 
Port  Clinton  to  Tamanend, 
Tamanend  to  Catawissa, 
Catawissa  to  Williamsport, 


78  miles. 
32  “ 

35  “ 

45  “ 


Williamsport  to  Elmira, 

Philadelphia  to  Elmira,  total, 
New  York  to  Elmira, 


Difference  in  favor  of  Philadelphia, 


190  miles. 
75  “ 


-  265  miles. 

-  283  “ 


18  miles. 


By  the  proposed  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road,  and  the  shortest 
(surveyed)  of  the  routes  just  stated,  the  distance  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Lake  Erie  is  the  most  direct  of  any  rail-road  now 
being  constructed,  or  proposed,  between  the  great  lakes  of  the 
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West,  and  an  Atlantic  seaboard  city,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  comparison  : — 

Philadelphia  to  Sunbury,  via  Mine  Hill  Rail-road,  150  miles. 
Sunbury  to  Erie,  by  Miller’s  survey,  -  286  “ 


486  miles. 


New  York  and  Erie  route  : 


470  miles. 


Hew  York  to  Dunkirk,  by  Erie  Rail-road, 


In  addition  to  the  immense  trade  of  the  lakes,  yearly  in¬ 
creasing  in  magnitude,  and  for  which  the  Erie  and  Philadelphia 
Rail-road  must  be  a  successful  competitor,  its  local  business 
alone,  will  be  important. 

The  northern  tier  of  counties  in  our  State,  is  quite  equal  in 
fertility  of  soil,  and  far  superior  in  mineral  wealth,  to  its 
southern  portion.  The  former  have  not  increased  in  wealth  or 
population,  as  have  their  more  favored  southern  brethren,  aided 
by  large  expenditures  from  the  State  and  the  capitalist.  Let 
the  northern  territory  of  Pennsylvania  have  but  a  fraction  of 
such  outlay  expended  in  constructing  such  an  improvement 
as  this  rail-road,  and,  with  the  natural  advantages  already 
possessed,  she  will  exhibit  results  as  brilliant  as  ever  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  our  progress;  and  assist  most  materially,  in 
establishing  in  1860,  the  Keystone  State  in  the  proud  position 
she  is  proved  to  occupy  by  the  last  census — the  first  of  the 
Atlantic  States  in  the  increase  of  her  population  ! 
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Your  Committee,  then,  recommend  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail-road,  a  re-organization  of  the 
Company,  and  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  the  State  take  stock,  hut  suggest 
the  propriety  of  a  legislative  appeal  being  made  to  the  general 
government,  for  a  donation  to  this  State  of  3,000,000  acres  of 
land,  the  proceeds  of  which  to  be  invested  in  this  road,  and  the 
dividends  arising  therefrom  to  be  pledged  for  the  support  of 
our  Common  Schools. 

This,  if  Pennsylvania  insists  upon  it,  can  be  had.  It  is  due 
to  her  position,  and  the  objects  to  be  accomplished — the  educa¬ 
tion  of  her  children,  and  the  improvement  of  her  territory,  are 
worthy  of  the  exertion. 


